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Us IVERSITY COLLE GE, LONDON. 
The 





SESSION of the FACULTY of f 
oe. oth of MEDICINE will BEGIN on 





The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS 
SCIENCE will BEGIN on OCTOBER itil sella 


Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects taught in the Facul 
of Arts and Laws and of Science, 0 ieaaeen 


Prospectuses and | Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and 


other Ex &c. (value about £2,0.0 
from the College, Gower-street, wee oa eee oe 


The EXAMINATIONS for the EN E 3 
enteduaisend neni oa ‘one EXHIBITIONS will be held 


The SCHOOL for BOYS will RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 27TH. 
ane is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


a —The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 


277H,— may be obtained from the Office, Gower-strect, W.C. 





TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


yicr ORIA UNIVERSITY, 


MANCHESTER. 





The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the UNIVERSITY w ¢ 
at the OWENS COLLEGE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4TH, and = Pee 
ing Days. The Registrar will be present fur the purpose of matriculating: 
Students at the Owens College on om October Ist, from 10 to 12, ana 
on Monday, October 3rd, from 2 to 4 ¥ si 


Pe of the Regulations, &c., for le will be forwarded on applica- 
a R. ADAMSON, Registrar. 
1 
SCHOOL of ART, ROME, 


PRINCIPAL—MATILDA EMILY WRATISLAW. 
ABLE ASSISTANTS OF THE VARIOUS CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS. 


The Studies comprise : Pers 
: pective, Still Life, Landscape, Antiqu 
ing, Costume, Model, Anatomy, and Life Model. vid peas 


peers Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 9 till 12 A.M., 1 till 4 rm, 
NEXT TERM wi!l COMMENCE NOVEMBER 3rd. 
For further particulars apply to PRINCIPAL, 34%, Yla Viminalc, Rome. 








(THE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


SESSION, 1881—82, 


I.—DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
The 8ESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 31rd of OCTOBER, 1881. 
Students under sixteen years of age will be required to pass a preliminary 


examination, 
IL—EVENING CLASSES. 

These will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 5TH of OCTOBER, 1881, 

The Calendar of the ensuing Session, containing full information as to the 
aim and objects of the College and the Courses of Instruction, is now ready, 
and may ve obtained from the Publishers, Messrs. Cornish Brothers, 
Birmingl and Manchest Price Une Shilling. 

Gro. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


— of T > ] ‘ Ls al «aT 
U NIN ERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, W.C, 

STUDENTS of USIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, reside in the Hall 
under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has been approved by the Secretary 
of State for India as a place of residence for selected C/ ANDIDATES for the 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Full particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., 
on application to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY at the Hall. 

E, A, WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal: Rev. T. HAYES BELCHEK, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal : Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s Cullege, Cambridge. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH. 


9 ae F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 
OWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
I.—DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 


UNIVERSITY (MANCHESTER). 
II.—DEVPAKTMENT of SCLENCE and ENGINEERING, 

The SESSION will COMMENCE in these Departments on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 4TH, Students will be admitted on and after Wednesday, 
September 28th, Ci for must not be under Fourteen 
years of age, and those under Sixteen will be required to pass a Preliminary 
Examination in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin, to be held on 
the Juth September. 


IlI.—DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and SURGERY. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, OCTOBER IsT, Students 
are required before entering to have passed one of the Vreliminary Examina- 
tions prescribed by the General Medical Council. 

IV.—EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, OCTOBER 10TH. New 
Students will be admitted on the Wednesday, Thursday, uud Friday pre- 
ceding, between 6.30 and 9 P.M, 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be obtained at Mr. 
CORNISH'S, Piccadilly, and at other Booksellers’ in Manchester, and they 
will be forwarded from the College on application. 


J, HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 



























SESSION 1881-2, 








Ges! HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


OPEN SCILOL HOLARSHIP Ss. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 125 Guineas will be offered for OVEN 
COMVETITION on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 26TH, Subjects of Examination ; 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages.—A -sECOND SCHOLAK- 
SULP, also of the value of Guineas, will be offered for OVEN COMPETI. 
TION on the same day. Subjects of Examination: Inorganic Chemistry, 
Vhysics, Botany, and Zoology. 

For farther iii apply to the DEAN, Guy’s Ilospital, S.E. 












Roval AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


of ENGLAND. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 

The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the Society’s JUNIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 each, will take place simultaneously at the 
SOCIETY'S KOOMS and at the SCHOOLS from which Pupils are entered by 
the Head-Master, on NOVEMBER 15TH and 16TH next. 

Entries close on October 15th, 

Copies of the Kegulations may be had on application to I, M. Jenkins, 
Secretary, lz, Hanover-square, London, W. 


YNOLLEGE of PRACTICAL E NGINE ER- 


ING, MUSWELL HILL, LONDON. Under eminent technical 
neem —lor terms and particulars write to the PRINCIPAL, 





NORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and 


ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, SOUTH KENSINGTON and 
JERMYN STREET, 


The SCHOOL will OPEN on MONDAY, 3D OCTOBER. The Prospectus 
may be obtained on application, by letter, to the SECRETARY, Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, 5. w. 





TTUNBRIDGE WELLS.—KENSINGTON 


HOUSE, Calverley Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
BCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Kev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M. A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and ‘Second 
Class Classics, First Class in Baw and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 
200 Guineas. 


DAV0S.—MR. J. W. LORD, M.A., late 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge (Senior Wrangler, 1875), is de- 
sirous of taking a limited number of PUPILS to prepare for Entrance at the 
Universities. Eutrarce, Mathematical Scholarships, or other Examinations. 

‘erms, for the Winter Season (including board), £150,—For further particu- 
lars address DAVOS, Dirfli, Switzerland. 








OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, DUBLIN. 


OCTOBER 38RD to & 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon, LORD O'HAGAN, 
PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
1, TURISPRUDENCE—The Right Hon, J. T. BALL, LL.D. 
2, KDUCATION—Sir PATRICK JOSEPH KEENAN, K.C.M.G. , C.B. 
3. HEALTH—CHARLES CAMERON, Esq., M.D., LL.D., MP. 
4. ECONOMY—GOLDWIN 8 H, Esq. 
5, ART—Kight Hon. ViscoUNT POWEESCOURT. 

Information as to the reading of Papers (which should be sent to the 
Secretary in London not later than the 16th September), and other partieu- 
lars, may be had at the Offices, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C.; and New 
ee Trinity College, Dublin. 

1, » Adam- -street, W va. 








JL. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


YIVIL SERV ICE and ARMY EXAMINA- 


TIONS.—Kev. Dr. FKOST and Capt, JAMES, late RK.E., 19, Lexham- 
gardens, South Kensington, PREPARE PUI'ILS (resident and non-resident) 
for the above. Over 500 Pupils have been passed for the various Examina- 
tions ; eighteen successes this year.—VProspectuses at Verrinder’s Library, 
High-street, Kensing ston, w. 















r \HE REV. ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY, B. D., 


formerly English Lecturer at Corp, Ch. Coll., Cambridge (Chancellor's 
English Medailist), Lecturer at King’s College, London, LECTURES to 
ROYAL INSTIPUPIGQNsS, LITERAKY SOCIETIES, CHUKCH INSTI- 
TUTES, COLLEGES, and SUILVOLS.—13, Prince’s-square, W. 


| JARMSTADT.—The ENGLISH CHAP- 

LAIN desires the CHARGE of TWO SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
between the ages of Six aud Thirteen, to be educated with his own children, 
and by himecif, iensiie 83 Kev. J. K, CUMMIN, Uchaea, Sussex. 


ANTED, TUTORSHIP, or JUNIOR 


MASTE RSHIP, by an OXFOKD GRADUATE, Passman, age 
twenty-three. Good testimonials.—Address K. 1. K., Bragg’s Library, 
Taunton, 


ODGING and LEARNING.—ROOMS 


for STUDENT (University man preferred) near HAMPSTEAD 
HEATH. Moderate terms; fresh air; fine view ; quiet. Fellow-lodger 
competent to give assistance in Literature and Philosophy. — Address 
BARKISTER, M.A., Post-office, Hampstead. 














PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


THOMAS LAURIE, Publisher of 


ME; Laurie’s Educational Litrary and "the Kensington Schoot 
Series, supplies INFORMATION aud ESTIMATES relative to the PUBLI- 
CATION of BOOKS or PAMPHLETS.—THOMAS LAURIE, 31, Paternoster- 
row. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, 7'ruth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture ¥ 
the Keview, and other high-class | call to 
facilities they possess tor the COMPLETE, LCONOMIC, and PUNCT UAL 
PRODUCTION of PERLODICAL LITERATUR, whether Lllustrated or 
Plain. Estimates furnished to I stors of New Veriodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street , 
London, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY. 


12, 8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE,—Founded in 1841, 














PATRON—ILK.U. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 





This Library centains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-yeur, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £0; Life Membership, £26, 


Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 
Reading-room open from ‘Ten to Half-past six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and iieerion, 


MUDIE’S lammsmnested LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

All the Best New Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction obtain the widest possible circu 
lation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Scason con- 
tinue lo be added as the demand increases, and arrange- 
ments are made with the Leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of the Principal Forthcoming Works as they 
appear. 





Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite 
in One Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of 
New and Choice Books on the lowest possible terms. 

Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to 
the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded postage free on application, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Li1rzp), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office: 2, King-street, Cheapside, 
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BENTLEY’S 
BURLINGTON LIBRARY, 


Each Volume to be had separately, with few excep- 
tions, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


* In Burlington Binding, 
4 These volumes contain Portraits, Illustrations, or Maps. 


ASHLEY’S LIFE of LORD PALMER- 
STON. 2vols.¢ 12s. 

STEPHEN’S LIFE of DEAN ILOOK.+ 6s. 

THE PARISH SERMONS of DEAN 
HOOK. 6s 


THE LIFE of the REV. R. IL. BARILAM.+ 
(‘Thomas Ingoldsby.”’) 6s. 


JONES’S IUSTORY of 
STONES. 6s. 


“SIR E. CREASY’S HISTORY of 
OTTOMAN TURKS. 6s, 

® SIR E. CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES. 6s. 

*BARHAM’S LIFE of 
HOOK. 6s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of CELE- 
BRATED VIOLINISTS. 6s. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the 
ZEE.¢ 6s. 


*GUIZOT’S LIFE of 
WELL.T 6s. 


*MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of 
SCOTS.; 6s. 


*DR. McCAUSLAND’S 
STONES. 6s. 


ADAMITE.+ 6s, 


DR. McCAUSLAND’S 
BABEL. 6s. 


* LORD DALLING and BULWEW’S HIS- 
TORICAL CHARACTERS. 6s, 


*'TIMBS’ LIVES of PAINTERS.} 6s. 
*TIMBS’ LIVES of STATESMEN. _ 6s. 
*TIMBS’ WITS and HUMOURISTS.} 2 


vols. 12s. 


*TIMBS’ LATER WITS and HUMOUR- 
ISTS. 2 vols. 12s. 


TIMBS’ DOCTORS and PATIENTS. | 6s, 
*THE BENTLEY BALLADS. | 6s. 


*SOUTHT SEA BUBBLES, by the KARL 
and the DOCTOR. 6s. 


GUILLEMIN’S THE SUN. 6s. 


THE WIT and WISDOM of LORD CIIES- 
TERFIELD. 6s, 


PRECIOUS 


the 


TIMMODORE 


ZUYDER 
OLIVER CROM- 
SERMONS in 
ADAM and 


the 


BUILDERS © of 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co.’s 


CHEAP EDITION OF CANON FARRAR’S GREAT WORK, 
Next month will be published 


THE LIFE of CHRIST. By the Rev. F. W. 


FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. VoPULAR EpiTION. In 1 vol., extra crown 
8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 6s,.; cloth. extra gilt, gilt edges, 7s, Hd. 
This Popular Edition contams the Two Original I:lustrations by 
HOLMAN iUNT which uppeared as fr ontispicces im the Library Edition. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. 


A New and Original Work of Reference to all the Words in the Engtish 
Language, with a Full Aceount of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, 
and Use. By ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., F.G.5., &c. Vol. 1, Part IL, 
extra crown 4to, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


EVANGELINE. (Edition de Luxe.) With 


TWENTY-THREE MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS by FRANK DICKSER, 
A.K.A.,, Fifteen of which are beautifully reproduced in Paotugravure by 
Messrs, GOUPIL, of Paris, The work is printed on Whatman’s hand- 
made paper, size 165 in, by lef in., the WooD ENGRAVINGS being on 
real China paper, aud is elegautly bound in cloth gilt. - 
*,* Further poriiculars, with price, \c., may ve obtained of any 
Booksclier, or on upplication to the Puolishers, 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OILS, a 
COURSE of LESSONS in. = By A. F. GRACE, Turner Medallist. Royal 
Academy. With NINE KEPRODUCTIONS IN COLOUR, after TURNER 
CONSTABLE, DE WINT, F. WALKER, MASON, MULLER, and A, F. 
GRACE ; and numerous examples engraved on Wood frum well-known 
Pictures. Extra demy folio, cloth, gilt edges, 42s, 


THE MAGAZINE of ART. Vol. IV. 


(being the First Volume of the Enlarged Series), With about 400 
ILLUSTRATIONS by the first Artists of the day, A beautifully executed 
ETCUING, “THE TRIO,” by ERSKINE NICOL, A.K.A, etched by 
LALAUZE, forms the Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 16s, ? 


ILLUSTRATED BRITISH BALLADS. 


With several hundred ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS by some of the first 
Artists of the day, Compicte in 2 vois., cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 
With 


DAVID COX, a BIOGRAPHY of. 
Remarks on his Works and Genius. By the late WILLIAM HALL. 
Edited, with Additions, by JOMN THACKERAY BUNCE. With Auto- 
type Portrait, 10s, 6d. 


PICTURES of BIRD LIFE in PEN and 


PENCIL. by the Kev. M,G, WATKINS. With ILLUSTRATIONS by 
GIACOMELLL, M44 pp., imp. 4to, cluth, gilt edges, 21s, 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, Illustrated 


EpITION of. By MARTIN F, TUPPER, MLA, D.C.L., PRS. Llus- 
trated throughout. Extra crown dto, gilt edges, lus, Gd, 


EUROPEAN FERNS: their Form, Habit, 


and Culture. By JAMES BRITTEN, FLL 5. With THimry Facsimine 
COLOURED PLATES, painted from Nature by D, BLAin, F.L.8. Demy 
Ato, cloth, 21s. r 


FIGURE PAINTING in WATER. 
COLOURS. With sIXrreN COLOURED PLATES from Original Desi 
by BLANCHE MACARTHUR and JENNIE MOORE. 
tions by the Painters, Crown dto, cloth gilt, 7s, Gd, 


> > 
FLOWER PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. With TWENTY FACSIMILE CoLOUkED PLATES, carefully 
executed trom Original Desigus, by b. E. HULME, FV es. euteteliy 
Justructions by the Artist. Interleaved with Drawing Paper, Crown 
ito, cloth gilt, 5s, 


OLD & NEW EDINBURGH, CASSELL’s. 


Vol. I. With nearly 290 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, specially exccuted 
for the Work. Extra crown dty, cloth, 9s. 


THE COUNTRIES of the WORLD. By 


Dr, ROBERT BROWN, F.LG.S, Complete in 6 vols., each coptaining 
about 130 ILLUSTRATIONS, Extra crown dio, cloth, 7s. Gd, each, 


POPULAR EDUCATOR, CASSELL’s. 


New and Thoroughly Revised Editiou, Vols, I, and IL, priee 5s. each. 
(To be completed in 6 vols 


FRENCH - ENGLISH and ENGLISH - 
FRENCH DICTIONARY, CASSELL'’S, Entirely New and Revised 
Edition, Enlarged by the addition of nearly 3,000 new words. 1,146 
pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SPORTS and PASTIMES, CASSELL’S 


BOOK of. With more than *00 ILLUSTRATIONS and CoLourED 
FRONTISPIECE, 768 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s, td. 


IN-DOOR AMUSEMENTS, CARD GAMES, 


and FIRESIDE FUN, CASSELL’S BOOK of. With numerous llustra- 
tions, 224 pp., large crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. Gu, 


WILD ADVENTURES in WILD PLACES. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, Hlustrated throughout. Crown dto, cloth, 
gilt edges, U3e 


HAPPY LITTLE PEOPLE. By Olive 


PATCH. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


“MY DIARY.” Twelve Coloured Plates 


and 366 SMALL WoopcuTs, with Blank Space for every day in the year, 
fu clegant binding, 2s. Gd. 


a TIT Ti Tr 
OLD PROVERBS with NEW PICTURES. 
With Sixry-vouR FACSIMILE COLOURED VLATES from Original 
Designs by Lizzih Lawson, The Text by C, L. MATEAUX. Crown 
itu, handsumey bound, 6s, 


THE WONDERLAND of WORK. By 


C. L. MATEAUX, With numerous ORIGINALILLUSTRATIONS, Extra 
crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 





i! : sus 
With Full lustrue- 








Containing a charming Collection of Music with Words, ILLUSTRATED, 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 6d. 
*.* A List ofall the New and Forthcoming Volumes to 
be published during the Season by Messrs. CASSELL, 
PETTER, GALPIN, & CO. will be forwarded post-free 
on application to 


THE LITTLE FOLKS’ ALBUM of MUSIC. } 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0,3 
NEW BOOK LIST. 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 
THE BRAES of YARROW: a Romance, 


By Curartrs Grpnon, Author of “ Robin Gray,” “In 
Honour Bound,” ** For the King,” “ In Love and War,” 
&c. 3 vols., 3ls. 6d, . 





ALSO, 


CECILY’S DEBT: a Novel. By Mrs. A. B, 
Cuvurcn, Author of **For Name and Fame,” “ Grey. 
more,” &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. ‘ 

AND 


SURRENDER: a Novel. By Leslie Keith, 


Author of ‘A Simple Maiden,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 
Svo, 21s. 
“In these two unpretentious little volumes we find more natural talent 
right feeling, avd good drawing of character than in nine-tenths of the 
novels that issue each seasou trom the press.”—Dai/y News, 





The TWO NEW VOLUMES of the SERIES of “ILLUs. 
TRATED BLOGRAPHIES of the GREAT ARTISTS ” are— 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Richard Ford 


Heatn, M.A., Hertford College, Oxford. Fully Lllus- 
trated by Wood Engravings from Pictures by the 
Painter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. i 

AND 


MANTEGNA and FRANCIA. By Julia 


Cartwricut, Author of ‘‘ Varallo and her Painter,” &¢, 
Illustrated, Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


The TWO NEW ADDITIONS to LOW’S “ STANDARD 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS” are— 


SUNRISE: a Story of These Times. By 


Witiam Brack, Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” &e, 
Small post 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Black shows his old power on new ground, There is something 
wonderful in the constant freshness of Mr. Black’s style. . . . Even 
with tne recollection of Coquette and Sheila before us, we are inclined to 
think * Sunrise’ Mr. Black’s best novel. There are those who will always 
believe * The Daughter of Heth’ to be the sweetest of stories, yet even such 
must recognise the growth of power, the larger grasp, the stronger stroke. 
in this last book, ‘The magic art of description which is peculiarly his own 
has been used in it with more restraint, but equal effect.”—Daily News, 

** The best of the novelist’s writings.”—John Buil. 


AND 


THE TRUMPET-MAJOR: a Tale. By 


Tomas Harpy, Author of ‘* Far from the Madding 
; : Cc vdding 
Crowd.” Smiatl post svo, 6s, 


THE CRUISE of the WALNUT SHELL. 


Written and Illustrated by Anpre, Beautiful Chromo- 
lithograph Illustrations, Small 4to, price 5s. 


THE CORNET of HORSE: a Tale of Marl- 


borough’s Wars. By G. A. Henty, War Correspondent 
of the Standard, Author of * 'Lhe Young Buglers,” “ The 
Young franc-Tireurs,”’ &c. With Twenty Full-page 
Jllustvations by H. Petherick, and Five Plans of Battle- 
ficlds, Crown S8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE UNION JACK: a Magazine of 
Healthy Stirring Tales of Adventure by Land and Sea 
for Boys. Vol. II. Edited by G. A. Henry, Special 
Correspoudent of the Standard, Author of **'The March 
to Maedala,’ &c.  Lllustrated with Four Coloured 
Plates and Numerous Woodcuts. Royal to, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, Ss. 


THE SILVER SOCKETS, and other 
Shadows of Redemption. By Rev. C. H. Wavurr, M.A., 
Author of ‘f Names on the Gates of Pearl,’’ &c. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE TRIFLES; or, Splutterings 
from an Undergraduate Pen. By the Author of “A 
Day of my Life at Eton,” &c. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Nearly ready, small post 8vo, price 3s. Gl. 

ANGLING LITERATURE By Osmond 
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letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Enitor. 











LITERATURE. 


Introduction to the Study of English History. 
By Samuel R. Gardiner and J. Bass Mul- 
linger. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tus book consists of two parts, one by each 
of its authors ; and each is, in its own way, 
a witness to the progress which the know- 
ledge of English history has made during the 
present generation. Mr. Gardiner writes the 
“Introduction to English History,” which 
forms the first part; Mr. Mullinger writes 
the second part, on the “ Authorities.” Each 
part might perfectly well have made a separ- 
ate book; but they go perfectly well to- 
gether. 

Mr. Gardiner’s share in the work illus- 
trates the way in which thorough knowledge 
of one period helps to the mastery of 
another. No man can read all history—no 
man, one would think, can read all English 
history—from the beginning to the end, in 
minute detail, from original writers. He 
must trust second-hand authorities and 
modern commentators for a large part of 
the story. But he who has thoroughly 
mastered one or more periods by original 
research gains a certain tact which enables 
him to deal almost as a master, even with 
those periods on which he has not brought 
original research to bear. He acquires a kind 
of instinct, by which he sees which secondary 
and modern writers are to be trusted and 
which are not. He does not profess to know 
every detail of the periods with which he 
deals in this secondary way, as he knows 
every detail of the period which he chooses 
specially for his own. But he can grasp 
the real meaning and bearing of the story ; 
he can, so to speak, put forth his hands and 
pick out the leading facts among a mass of 
details, in a way which a man who is not a 
thorough master of any period cannot do. 
The introductory sketch of the earlier periods 
with which Lord Macaulay opens his History 
is amemorable example. There is no reason 
to think that Lord Macaulay had mastered 
‘he earliest periods of English history by 
minute original research. In truth, the in- 
troductory sketch itself shows that he had 
not; but it also shows that his minute study 
of other times had given him that historic 
tact which enabled him to grasp with bold- 
ness and clearness all the main points in the 
history of times in which he could probably 
not have stood a minute examination. We 
must remember that Lord Macaulay wrote 
more than thirty years ago, before the great 
flood of light which has since been poured out 
upon the early times of England. He could 
not know things which have been since 





brought to light by others ; and he had not |) 


studied those times in such a way that he was 
likely to find out special points for himself. 
It is not wonderful then, if he wrote some 
things which he would doubtless not have 
written now. - Some expressions are exagger- 
ated; some details are inaccurate; but the 
general truth of the sketch is wonderful. 
Lord Macaulay knew enough of his own 
times to be able to grasp at once the 
main points which needed to be set 
forth in a general sketch of earlier times. 
Now, Mr, Gardiner’s “Introduction to Eng- 
lish History” strikes us in somewhat the 
same way as those introductory pages of 
Lord Macaulay. We cannot suppose that 
the whole of this ‘‘ Introduction to English 
History ” from the beginning, or, rather, from 
before the beginning down to our own century, 
is everywhere the result of minute original 
research. We cannot suppose that Mr. 
Gardiner has, in order to write the first part, 
thoroughly got up every one of the books of 
which Mr. Mullinger gives a list in the second 
part. No reasonable person would ask that 
he would do so. But he knows his own 
period so well that he has got the tact 
which enables him to deal in a general way 
with other periods. Mr. Gardiner writes 
with the advantage of thirty-three years over 
Lord Macaulay ; he naturally knows familiarly 
a crowd of things which Lord Macaulay 
could not know. Many ways of looking at 
facts which had come into no one’s head 
when Lord Macaulay wrote are taken for 
granted by Mr. Gardiner. But the two 
sketches have much in common. Each shows 
the same clear insight, the same firm grasp, 
of what was to be known in 1848 and in 
1881. It is wonderful how little there is to 
correct in what Lord Macaulay wrote in 
1848 ; it would be a very slight exaggeration 
to say that there is nothing to correct in 
what Mr. Gardiner has written in 1881. 
I read through Mr. Gardiner’s sketch 
of the times which I may be supposed 
to know in detail, and I find an admirable 
summary of all the Jeading points in 
those times. I find the leading results of 
all that a good many of us have worked out 
for a good many years past put forth with 
truth, clearness, and power. JI find very 
little to differ from; really, to find fault with 
I may say I find nothing at all. Mr. Gar- 
diner, in short, is so thorough a master of 
the seventeenth century, he so thoroughly 
knows all the by-paths of that time, that he 
is able to make his way with very little 
trouble through the high-roads of the times 
from the fifth century to the thirteenth. 

Mr. Gardiner, I have said, begins at the 
beginning and before the beginning. His 
first chapter is headed * Introductory—the 
Ancient World.” But the little sketch which 
he draws of the Eastern despotisms, the 
Greek commonwealths, the power of Rome, 
the power of the Church, are by no means 
out of place. They form an introduction, by 
way of comparison, to his second chapter, on 
“The English Settlement and the English 
Kingship.” Here it is hardly needless to 
say that Mr. Gardiner gives the results of 
sound scholarship working upon real facts. He 
is not likely to be led away into vagaries about 
Roman institutions living on in Teutonic Eng- 
land; and he fully understands the plain case, 





which so many seem unable to understand, 
about the fate of the British inhabitants of 
those lands which the English conquered 
before their conversion. Nobody ever thought, 
as some people seem to fancy that some 
one has thought, that every single Briton 
was killed. The point simply is that so 
vast a mass of them were either killed or 
driven out that no perceptible British 
element found its way into the national 
life and national institutions of their con- 
querors. Mr, Gardiner puts the case well :— 
‘* Whatever the numerical amount of the sur- 
vivors may have been, the general result is 
certain. The Teutonic speech, save in a few 
words used principally by women and slaves, 
prevailed everywhere. Teutonic law, the Teu- 
tonic way of life, was the rule of the land. The 
Teutonic heathenism was unchanged. The 
Celtic element, whether it was larger or smaller, 
was absorbed, and left scarcely a trace behind.” 

So Mr. Gardiner goes on with an admirable 
general sketch of our early history and con- 
stitution. He has here and there some very 
pithy remarks. ‘“ If we can only praise the 
monks because they improved cultivation, or 
even because they were benevolent to the 
poor, it is better not to praise them at all. 
These things are but the accidents of monas- 
ticism. Its essence was a selfish unselfish- 
ness.” He makes a good comparison between 
the wergild and the penitential system of the 
Church. In one the heaviness of the penalty 
increases according to the rank of the 
sufferer ; in the other it increases according 
to the rank of the offender, Mr. Gardiner 
quite understands the most misrepresented 
man in English history. It may sound as a 
paradox to many to learn that Dunstan not 
only had nothing to do with branding or 
hamstringing anybody, but that he did not 
even make it his business to thrust monks in 
everywhere. Anselm again he appreciates ; 
it is a good epigram when he says that ‘‘ the 
Red King seemed to have come into the 
world to justify the wildest extravagance of 
the Popes.” It is even startling to read that 
Anselm’s ‘spirit rests with the men who, in 
the seventeenth century, passed the Toleration 
Act and founded the liberty of the press.” 
But I must remind Mr. Gardiner that 
Anselm was not an “Italian stranger,” 
except so far that his father was a Lombard. 
It is well to remember that Aosta was part 
of the kingdom of Burgundy, if only because 
Anselm is distinctly spoken of as a stranger 
in Italy. Mr. Gardiner will hardly expect 
me to go with him when he holds that the 
ancient Witenagemdt was, in its origin 
and theory,+ a select body. I am more 
and more convinced that the right of 
every freeman to appear in the national 
assembly was never formally taken away, 
though it was exercised only by fits 
and starts. But, as it was exercised only by 
fits and starts, there is practically no differ- 
ence between Dr. Stubbs and myself. I allow 
that in ordinary times the assembly was 
attended only by the chief men; Dr. Stubbs 
allows that on some extraordinary occasions 
the small body was enlarged by the presence 
of many who did not ordinarily come. 

Mr. Gardiner well remarks that, when the 
Great Charter was won, 


“for the first time the English people appeared 
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as an united whole; tho local divisions of the 
days before the Conquest were gone. The class 
divisions of the days after the Conquest also 
were gone. In their stead had arisen a union 
based on mutual concessions, and strong by 
mutual support.” 


Mr. Gardiner remarks how the Scottish 
nation, in anything like the sense in which 
we now understand the name, was formed 
by the claims and wars of Edward I. He 
points out how thoroughly the nobles of Scot- 
land accepted the claims of the King who 
was to many of them already a personal lord, 
and how the resistance came wholly from the 
people. ‘ The national feeling, which had been 


gradually growing up during a long course of 


years in England, sprang up suddenly in 
Scotland, after a brief interval of anarchy.” 

I might, with great profit, go through the 
whole of Mr. Gardiner’s Introduction, pointing 
out much that is worthy of notice at every 
stage of English history. But I thought it 
might be better to keep myself mainly to 
what I may call my own times. The other 
part of the book consists of Mr. Mullinger’s 
account of the authorities. He goes in order 
through the original writers of each period, 
and also through the chief modern writers 
whose works bear upon the several times. 
He seems, in his Preface, to shut out general 
Histories of England, and the older ones 
down to Sharon ‘Turner he does shut out; as 
also Mr. Green. But Dr. Lingard is allowed a 
place. MSS., he tells us, do not come within 
his range, because the researches among 
MSS. “would be made only by those who 
were designing to write history, for whom the 
present volume is not intended.”” But Mr. 
Mullinger may be assured that his collection 
will not be without use even to those who 
design to write history. No one could 
expect Mr. Mullinger to give a general 
account of all MSS. everywhere. For most 
purposes, when a good text is once printed, the 
printed text is enough. Still, here and there 
there are MSS. not printed but which ought 
to be printed ; and, ifit were possible to make 
a selection of such MSS., it would have been 
well to have had them on the list. Take 
for instance the invaluable contemporary 
Life of Edward the Confessor which was made 
use of by Stow, but which seems to have 
been known to no one after Stow until it was 
published by Dr. Luard. Lingard had to 
quote it second-hand from Stow. Or, again, 
1 am told that there is lurking in private 
hands a MS. cartulary of Colchester Abbey, 
containing a document which distinctly proves, 
what I had inferred on other grounds, that 
Henry I. spoke English. AndI know myself 
of other MSS., here and there, which throw 
light on various points in the times with 
which I am mainly concerned. These ought 
to be printed; and, if their existence was 
recorded in lists of this kind, they would be 
more likely to get printed. It would have 
been a gain if Mr. Mullinger could have 
mentioned MSS. of this class, without 
troubling him to speak of those which have 
been already made serviceable by being 
printed. I have gone through the whole of 


Mr. Mullinger’s list, and I can say that I 
shall certainly be glad always to have it at 
hand. He must have had rather a difficult 
task in giving an estimate of the value of the 





different modern writers on a scale which 
forbade him to go into ary detailed criticism, 
or to bring instances to bear out what 
he says by way of praise or blame. 
He is throughout very fair and calm; 
and he is seldom much stirred up either way, 
though Miss Strickland and Lord Campbell 
do seem to have been too much for him. I 
have turned to one point which has just struck 
me. Mr. Mullinger quite understands the 
value of the Bayeux Tapestry, and recom- 
mends its study ; but he does not say where 
the tapestry itself is to be studied, and a 
little enlightenment about the Bayeux 
Tapestry is needed just now. I lighted the 
other day on a notice in the Zimes of a 
French book on the Tapestry whose critic 
could hardly have obeyed Mr. Mullinger’s 
suggestion. From this notice it would seem 
there still are people who have not grasped 
the manifest history of the Tapestry, its clear 
connexion, not with Queen Matilda, but with 
Bishop Odo. It is curious to see that there 
is still some one who goes floundering about 
in the old difficulties about Turold and 
Wadard, as if Mr. Amyot had not cleared 
the matter up years ago, We read in the 
Times that there is somewhere a charter 
signed by William the Conqueror and 
“Turold Connétable de Bayeux.” One 
would like to see this document of William’s 
day with a signature in French, which must 
surely be unique, and in such modern French 
too, which, if there are degrees in uniqueness, 
must be more unique still. We are told also 
that nothing is known of Wadard ; yet, ever 
since Mr, Amyot wrote, all that need be 
known of him has been perfectly well known, 
namely that he appears in Domesday as a 
tenant of the Bishop of Bayeux. 

It almost follows from the nature of Mr. 
Mullinger’s part of the book that there is not 
much to point out in detail for any special 
notice either of praise or blame. It strikes 
me that either Mr. Mullinger or myself, or 
not unlikely both of us, have got confused 
over the Welsh Chronicles of which he speaks 
in p. 281. He there speaks of the Annales 
Cambri and the Brut y Tywysogion, edited 
by Mr. John Williams ab Ithel ; and he refers 
to Caradoc of Llancarvan, John Brechfa, the 
Chronicon Walliae, as *“‘ other sources.” For 
@ concise account of all these Welsh writers, 
Mr. Mullinger refers us to the first volume 
of Lappenberg, and there to be sure it is. 
But Lappenberg wrote before the series of 
Chronicles and Memorials under the care of 
the Master of the Rolls had begun ; and those 
who use the books mainly for their matter 
are apt to get a little puzzled about Caradoc 
of Liancarvan, and what he may have written 
or not written, just as they are apt to get 
a little puzzled about Matthew of Westminster 
and Thomas Walsingham. He who has to 
deal incidentally with the Welsh Histories of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries has prac- 
tically three books before him. All three 
must be largely drawn from the same source ; 
but there are characteristic differences among 
them. There is the Latin Annales Cam- 
bri, edited by Mr. Williams ab Ithel, in 
the Chronicles and Memorials. This is a 
thoroughly good chronicle, very meagre in 
the parts where I am concerned with it, 
but very trustworthy. There is the Brut 





y Tywysogion, also edited by Mr. Williams 
in the same series. This is somewhat fuller 
but I think also very trustworthy. There 
is also another Brut y Tywysogion, at. 
tributed to Caradoc of Llancarvan, and 
published by the Cambrian Archaeological 
Association. This contains a great deal of 
the same matter as the other two, but it has 
many fabulous and doubtful entries thrust 
in. It is very well edited, having fallen 
into the hands of the late Mr. Aneurin 
Owen, while Mr. Williams’ two volumes are 
about as badly edited as anything can be, 
I do not know whether it is the second Brut 
y Tywysogion to which Mr. Mullinger refers 
by the name of Caradoc of Llancarvan. I 
must decline giving any opinion as to the 
authorship of any of these writings. But I 
can speak from some experience of the prac- 
tical value of each for historical purposes, 
And it strikes me that on this head Mr. 
Mullinger is not quite so clear as he might be. 

With regard to both the parts of the book, 
both Mr. Gardner’s share and Mr. Mullinger’s, 
I have thought it best to speak mainly of the 
times with which I am myself most con- 
cerned. But the whole seems to me to be 
thoroughly valuable from one end to the 
other. Mr. Gardiner’s Introduction of course 
assumes in its readers an acquaintance with 
the main facts of English history. But then 
it is not likely that any one who has not 
already mastered that general kind of know- 
ledge will be seeking for the minute know- 
ledge to which he will find Mr. Mullinger 
a very useful guide. 

Epwarp A. Freeman. 








A Year in Fiji; or, an Enquiry into the 
Botanical, Agricultural, and Economical 
Resources of the Colony. By John Horne, 
F.LS., &e. (Stanford.) 


Mr. Horne, director of woods and forests, 
and botanical gardens in Mauritius, made 
good use of the year he spent in Fiji, and the 
Government have done wisely in acceding to 
the request of Sir A. Gordon, and publishing 
the present volume. It is written in a sen- 
sible and unpretending style ; and the author 
gives as good an account of the Fiji group, 
their appearance, character, and capabilities, 
as one could wish to have. He investigated 
most thoroughly the two large islands of Viti 
Levu and Vanua Levu, and visited several 
of the smaller ones, the number of which is 
reckoned at about 200. Furnished by the 
Governor with a circvlar-letter to all the 
chiefs, he met with attention, civility, and 
assistance wherever he went. Indeed, his 
experience reflects the highest credit on the 
civilising agencies, both lay and spiritual, 
which have been at work among the Fijians. 
In each town both a charch and school were 
to be found. In small villages one building 
served both purposes. The schools were well 
attended, most of the rising generation being 
able to read, write, and cipher to some extent. 
And family worship was conducted in most 
native homes both night and morning. What 
difficulties he met with in his journeys arose 
from the nature of the country, not from any 
jealousy on the part of the natives, whom he 
found “ extremely kind.” 

It would be difficult to find any other por- 
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tion of our globe so well adapted, both from 
climate and soil, to varied and extended pro- 
duction as Fiji, Yams, bananas, sugar-canes, 
cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, and dalo, or taro a 
tuberous plant, have long been cultivated by 
the Fijians, of whom Mr. Horne says that 
their instincts are agricultural, and that they 
find a use for all the vegetable products of 
their country, and have a name (sometimes 
several) for each individual plant; coffee, 
cotton, tobacco, and arrowroot are grown with 
success ; most of the exotic fruits, spices, and 
vegetables which have been introduced have 
succeeded ; and the climate is, in the opinion 
of the author, well adapted to all our 
vegetables, to potatoes, cinchona, tea, Tice, 
and the rearing of silk-worms, The fruits of 
the temperate regions do not generally 
succeed; the grape-vine, though it grows 
fairly, becomes an evergreen, arid bears only 
occasionally a few bunches of fruit. The 
climate is not too hot, but the want of success 
in the production of grapes is due to the 
vine not getting a season for rest. Cattle, as 
well as sheep and angora goats, thrive. 
Maize is grown chiefly for the discharge of 
taxes, which are paid in kind. The principal 
staples of the Fijian group are likely to be 
sugar and coffee, but the production of both 
requires much labour, and the former 
machinery in addition. The procuring 
sufficient and competent labourers is one of 
the great difficulties the settlers have to face. 
The Fijians are not to be depended on; ard, 
in the opinion of Mr. Horne, India is the 
country to be looked to for supplying this press- 
ing want. The Fijians have a passion for the 
sugar-cane ; they are constantly sucking its 
juices, and the quantity they will consume in 
an idle hour, or when listening to a story, is 
astonishing. 

Though the natives spend some skill and 
labour in cultivation, yet they allow the land 
they have been at the pains of clearing, and 
from which they have taken but one crop, to 
return to its natural state. So vigorous is 
vegetation in that favoured climate that land 
80 abandoned is at once overgrown with 
reeds, wild sugar-cane, tree ferns, and Jarge 
creepers, and after a few years it is covered 
with forest trees. 

Mr. Horne considers the climate of Fiji, 
though tropical, to be very healthy. Malarial 
fevers are entirely unknown, even on the edge 
of mangrove swamps. However, during the 
months of December, January, and February, 
a heavy, languid, oppressive feeling is experi- 


' @nced, accompanied by an unwillingness for 


the least exertion, either mental or physica. 
The dull, indolent habits of the natives, too, 
ave a depressing effect on those who are in 
Contact with them. To judge from the 
meteorological tables furnished in the Ap- 
pendix, the climate is singularly equable: 
cold is unknown, and the mean temperature 
of the year only varies by three degrees. The 
rainfall is excessive, and the damp was very 
hostile to Mr. Horne’s botanical collections. 
With the exception of some tender ferns, he 
found it impossible to dry his specimens in 
paper, and was at last reduced to wither 
them well in the sun and air before they 
Were pressed at all. 

he flora of the group is very interesting, 
18 carefully treated by the author. He 


and 





added to the plants of Fiji already known 
300 species of flowering plants and thirty-five 
ferns. One observation of his is especially 
worthy of notice, that, though the mountains 
attain a height of 3,000 feet, there appears to be 
no ascending scale of vegetation, great numbers 
of plants ranging from the tops of the moun- 
tains to the sea-level, and many sea-level 
plants being found at the highest elevations. 
The forests of Fiji furnish many sorts of 
valuable timber, but they are diminishing 
from the constant fires, and Mr. Horne is 
urgent as to the necessity of replanting. It 
certainly seems anomalous that in so damp 
and rainy a climate bush fires should be so 
frequent. 

Fiji has attracted so much notice of late 
years through the able administration of Sir 
A. H. Gordon, and the rapid transition of the 
native population from cannibalism to the 
civilisation described by the author, that we 
have no hesitation in predicting that his book 
will be as well received as it deserves. He 
confines himself to those subjects which he 
thoroughly understands, and says nothing on 
politics and government; nor does he hazard 
any speculations on the future of the ab- 
origines. Are those interesting people des- 
tined to follow the Maoris and others, and 
gradually fade away before the superior 
energy of the Europeans ? 

Witt1am WICKHAM. 








History of the Queen’s City of Edinburgh 
Rifle Volunteer Brigade; with Accounts of 
the City of Edinburgh and Midlothian 
Rifle Association, the Scottish Twenty 
Club, &. By William Stephen. (Kdin- 
burgh : Blackwood & Sons. ) 


Prernars there could be no better occasion 
than the present for recording the struggles 
for existence of the Volunteer army. ‘The 
perils from its enemies during infancy have 
been passed; it has come of age; and the 
time has now arrived for it to save itself 
from its friends. The Queen’s Edinburgh 
Rifle Volunteer Brigade may be taken as 
a healthy type of the bodies of Volunteers; 
it has continued unequalled in numbers, and 
stands among the first in efficiency both in drill 
and in skill with the rifle. As in natural 
history a minute account of the development of 
a representative organism teaches more of the 
nature of the group to which it belongs than 
a superficial examination of the whole group, 
so in this case Mr. Stephen has done better 
service by writing the history of an efficient 
brigade than by reviewing the general pro- 
gress of the Volunteer service. In this par- 
ticular instance interest is added to the book 
in various ways—by an account of the 
frequent arming of the citizens of Edinburgh 
in more turbulent times than these, and by 
the history of the Midlothian Rifle Associa- 
tion and of the Scottish Twenty Clubh—two 
institutions which have done much for 
volunteering in Scotland. 

At the end of last century and the beginning 
of the present one, when a Volunteer move- 
ment agitated the country, the citizens of 
Edinburgh and the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood formed very efficient corps; and 
among the most ardent members were Sir 
Walter Scott, Cockburn, Jeffrey, and others 





of literary and legal fame. In earlier times 
the citizens were often armed and subjected 
to active service, though on one occasion— 
“the Forty-five”—the terrors of the High- 
landers, and domestic ties, broke down the 
organisation. Mr. Stephen, in describing 
this catastrophe, says : 


‘The ranks of the Volunteers were completely 
broken up, and a confused assemblage of wives, 
sweethearts, fathers, mothers, sisters, and 
brothers were embracing and tearfully entreat- 
ing them to return to their homes. All the 
windows in the neighbourhood were thronged 
with spectators of this singular scene, while 
many of the fair sex were conyulsed with 
laughter.” 


In spite of the dezision of the beauties of the 
Lawnmarket, however, or perhaps stimulated 
by it, a good many of these Volunteers were 
present at the Battles of Prestonpans and 
Falkirk, where they were taken prisoners and 
confined in the castle of Doune, from which 
they managed to escape—among them William 
Robertson, the historian, and John Home, 
the author of Douglas, 

The history of the present brigade, and a 
minute account of the origin and progress of 
each company composing it, occupies the body 
of the book, and is the most valuable part of 
it. Various public institutions helped to start 
the movement in Edinburgh, and fostered its 
infancy by raising and maintaining companies ; 
but to the energy and enthusiasm of the 
members themselves (among whom have been, 
and still are, many distinguished in science, 
literature, and law) the existence and success of 
the brigade are mainly due. This is the case 
with nearly every Volunteer regiment, and it 
is right tnaat it should be so. It happens 
now and then, however, in some regi- 
ments, that commanding officers and others 
give considerable sums to the funds in order 
to effect attendance at a distant field-day or 
review. It is questionable if much good 
comes from the field-day or review, and it 
must be demoralising to an institution like 
the Volunteers to receive private help. The 
money similarly given to rifle clubs is generally 
harmlessly converted into shields, challenge 
cups and such vessels, of greater value as 
emblems than as works of art. Money 
prizes, as a rule, are the result of the com- 
petitors’ entrance fees. 

The accounts of the Midlothian Rifle 
Association and of the Scottish Twenty Club 
are, perhaps, rather of local interest. Mr. 
Stephen justly gives much credit to the 
influence the pastime of rifle shooting has 
had on the success of the Volunteer service. 
Each rifle club—from the National Rifle 
Association down to local and company clubs 
—forms a strong bond of union in the system. 
The noble object of the defence of our 
country no doubt draws many to the ranks, 
but the practice of rifle shooting adds a strong 
attraction. It is well for Volunteers that 
their most useful exercise is a popular pastime. 
Especially of late, complaints have been heard 
that shooting interests get attention at the 
expense of drill. These complaints are made 
chiefly by officers of the Army, who, in wishing 
to encourage the Volunteer system, take, I 
venture to think, an unfortunate way of 
doing it. The charge has been brought espe- 
cially against Scotch Volunteers—one critic 
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going so far as to describe the Volunteer 
force north of the Tweed as “a gigantic 
rifle club.” Perhaps this criticism may be 
taken as a compliment ; and it is, at all events, 
easy for the criticised to retort that the 
regular Army would be none the worse for 
“half their complaint.” No one will dispute 
that the drill of a rifleman has for its main 
object to enable him to use his rifle with good 
effect, and with safety to himself and friends 
—and that perfect dressing, &e., though of 
much secondary importance, are useless to 
a man if he cannot hit the mark. It is 
much to be feared that, if drill be sacrificed 
to rifle practice among Volunteers, the reverse 
is the case in the Army. If necessary, 
we might cite instances in which matches 
have taken place between regulars and Volun- 
teers—the former armed with the Martini- 
Henry and the latter with the Snider (which, 
in the opinion of expert riflemen, is ten 
points worse than the Martini-Henry in a 
trial such as the first stage of the Queen’s 
Prize)—to the defeat of the Army. 

Mr. Stephen, in introducing the section of 
his book relating to shooting, goes back to 
the days of archery, and quotes Ascham’s 
Toxophilus. 

*‘Of the first finders out of shootinge divers 
men diverslye do wryte. Claudiane the poete 
sayth that nature geve example of shootinge, 
first, by the Porpentine, which shoote his 
prickes, and will hitte anye thinge that fighte 
with it: wherebye men learned afterwarde did 


imitate the same, in findinge out both bowe 
and shaftes,”’ 


It must be remembered that Claudiane was 
a poet. Perhaps it would be going too far 
to agree with Bishop Latimer that 

“the arte of shutynge .. . is a gyft of God, 
and He hath given us to excell all other 
nacions wythall”— 

though the Bishop’s opinions are almost too 
sacred to treat without respect. 

In mentioning the military inventions of 
Volunteers, among whichare the Martini- Henry 
rifle (Mr. Henry is quartermaster in the 
“Queen’s Edinburgh ’”’), the Moncrieff gun- 
carriage, and the Elcho bayonet, Mr. Stephen, 
doubtless unawares, omits the Nordenfelt 
gun, and several less important, though useful, 
implements. It may be truly said that the 
Martini-Henry rifle is easily beaten out of the 
field by other British military small-bores ; 
but, though undoubtedly an unfortunate 
choice of the military authorities, it is not 
only far better than the Snider, which it has 
superseded in the Army, but even than any 
other weapon to be found in any other army. 

Mr. Stephen deserves well of Volunteers by 
his book. It is written with the enthusiasm 
to be expected of an old member of the 
* Queen’s Edinburgh,” and is the result of 
much enquiry into regimental and other 
records, besides the personal recollections of 
the founders of the brigade. In taking leave 
of it I will venture to hope that the Volun- 
teer will turn a deaf ear to the advocates of 
Jess shooting, and continue to strive to imitate 
Roger Ascham in being “an honest man and 
a good shooter.” Grorce Murray. 








‘chivalrous admiration for M. 





Panama et Darien, Voyages d Exploration. 
Par Armand Reclus. (1876-1878.) (Paris: 
Hachette.) 


Tuts little volume, with its sixty charming 
illustrations, contains a popular account of 
the work of the surveys preliminary to the 
great task of piercing the Isthmus of Panama 
by a ship-canal, of the scenery of the regions 
traversed, and of the adventures of the sur- 
veyors. The book is almost entirely narra- 
tive; it gives no scientific discussion of the 
results of the labours of the several expedi- 
tions; and geographical details are kept in 
due subordination to the personal interest. 
The ultimate political and commercial issues 
connected with the canal are almost wholly 
put aside, or treated only so as to give an 
adequate motive in the background for the 
exertions undertaken. It is on its merits as 
a description of tropical scenery and a narra- 
tive of personal adventure that the success of 
this work will depend. 

The expeditions and surveys described are 
those of the River Tuyra from the Gulf of 
San Miguel to the Bay of the Atrato, from 
December 1876 to April 1877; the survey 
of the Pacific slope of the Isthmus of San 
Blas in December 1877; and the renewed 
expedition from the Gulf of San Miguel to 
the Bay of Acanti on the Atlantic, which 
occupied the first three months of 1878. 
Supplementary surveys of the Panama route 
are curtly passed over; the expedition had 
little more to do than to complement the 
studies previously made for the railway. The 
descriptions of M. Reclus in these expeditions 
are perhaps somewhat too brightly coloured ; 
but his book is thereby rendered more pleasant 
reading. He is fully alive to, and makes his 
readers feel, the charms of tropical scenery, 
yet without the half-poetic, half-sentimental 
gush of the late Charles Kingsley and of 
some other English enthusiasts. Ile upsets 
entirely the legends of the extraordinary 
mortality of the labourers employed in the 
construction of the Panama railway, espe- 
cially of the Chinese, though he admits the 
fact of a strange epidemic of suicide among 
them. Little fault is found with the climate 
during the dry half of the year; were it not 
for insect plagues innumerable, and almost 
intolerable from the severity of the wounds 
which they inflict, and which once sent 
nearly the whole expedition into hospital, 
M. Reclus declares that equatorial river- 
travelling would be most delightful in the 
dry season. Sun-strokes are much more rare 
in the Isthmus than in Mexico and else- 
where. One charming feature in the book is 
the way in which the members of the expedi- 
tion are brought before the reader ; he learns 
at last almost to share in the author’s 
Wyse, the 
leader of the Survey, and for M. de Lachaire, 


“King of the Forest,” who recals one of 


Cooper’s heroes. Nor are the coloured 
labourers forgotten, whose strength and steady 
working powers are far beyond what one 
would have expected from natives of the 
region. We get well acquainted with the 
herculean “ José ;” with Eugenio, whose only 
fault was drunkenness; and with Manuel, 
whose bright energy even illness failed to 
subdue ; and we fully partake in our author’s 











appreciation of the noble character of Gregorio 
de Santa Maria. M. Reclus also does ful] 
justice to the thoroughness and solidity of the 
works of the earlier generations of Spanish 
colonists, traces of which he found through- 
out the Isthmus, and which were certainly 
unequalled at the date of construction by 
those of any other European nation. In one 
of the few notices of scientific detail of his 
work he remarks on the difficulty of handling 
instruments of too great precision on rough 
ground in mountain and forest, and would 
much have preferred simpler tools. But, as 
we said above, the work is intended for popular 
reading ; even the reasons which led to the 
final adoption of the Panama route for the 
canal are not detailed ; but asa bright picture 
of travelling life in the Isthmus of Darien 
during the better part of the year, as a not 
over-charged description of tropical scenery, 
and especially as a sketch of the moral and 
physical characteristics of the mingled races 
of the region, the book is worthy of high 
commendation. We could wish that the 
maps were on a larger scale, and more abund- 
ant; a general one to include the whole 
region of the surveys is greatly missed. This, 
however, might be supplied in future editions, 
W. WExstTEr. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Private Secretary. In vols. 
wood.) 


A Man of the Day. By the Author of “ David 


(Black- 


Armstrong.” In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Boycotted Household. By Letitia, 
McClintock. (Smith & Elder.) 

Purity Unwin. By Sydney Warrington. 
(Remington.) 


Madeleine de 8. Pol. By Theodore Howard 
Galton. (Burns & Oates.) 
A. Gentleman of Leisure. By Edgar Fawcett. 


Triibner.) 


The Private Secretary begins with what is 
if not a strong, at least a highly uncon- 
ventional situation, that of a young lady 
installed as confidential clerk to a not very 
much older gentleman living in bachelor’s 
chambers on a Victoria Street flat. Hilda 
Reid is not at all the stamp of young woman 
who advertises nowadays for a situation as 
housekeeper or companion to a single gentle- 
man, but is described as modest, refined, seli- 
possessed, able, and high-principled, and as the 
stay and support of a family consisting of a 
shiftless, speculating father, who has gone 
down-hill steadily from the position of an 
officer in the Army to that of a professional 
begging-letter writer ; of a weak, sensual, and 
vulgar brother, detesting work, and given to 
low dissipation ; and of another brother, who 
is a mere child. Her employer, Robert 
Clifford, is a young man enjoying an income 
of £5,000 a-year, nearly all of which he 
devotes to philanthropic objects, living him- 
self frugally on a mere fraction of his means, 
and giving his time, as well as his money, 
ungrudgingly, in despite of much natural 
indolence, to the piles of correspondence 
which his plans entail on him. He is also de- 
picted as shy and retiring, unaccustomed to 
society, a8 strictly upright and honourable, 
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and with a high, chivalrous ideal of women. 
He holds his income by a somewhat precarious 
tenure—that of marriage before a certain date 
with his cousin, the true heir-at-law (he 
being merely the natural son of the last 
roprietor of the estate), unless she should 
refuse to make good her part of the 
contract. He chooses Hilda Reid as his 
secretary out of a number of applicants 
who have replied to an advertisement, and, 
little by little, drifts into a warm attachment 
to her, and to an interest in all her concerns, 
having reason to think, from the lapse of time, 
that he will not be called on to comply with 
the terms of his father’s will. But his cousin, 
Blanche Scallan, the daughter of an American 
epeculator, who is on the verge of insolvency, 
with the reputation of enormous wealth, 
arrives in London just within the prescribed 
period, and proves so splendidly handsome 
that he is more than half willing to fulfil the 
bargain. She, however, cares little for him, 
and openly prefers Capt. Burrard, a young 
man about town, of noble family and pleasant 
social qualities, who is, as a portrait, quite 
the best character in the novel. By degrees 
a certain coarseness and fastness in Blanche’s 
disposition alienate Clifford, whose attach- 
ment to Hilda increases, and who de- 
liberately lays her under obligations, partly 
to establish a claim on her affections, and 
partly to get her relatives out of the way, 
as he is determined to make her his mistress, 
not having courage to face poverty for her 
sake, though intending that the irregular 
connexion shall be permanent. After some 
difficulty and resistance on her part, he over- 
comes her scruples, chiefly because, accustomed 
as she is to self-sacrifice, she persuades herself 
that it is heroic to give up all for him, and 
they leave England together for the Continent. 
But, on the very steamer from Dover, they 
meet Burrard and Blanche, who have made 
a runaway match, and Clifford sees that but 
one day’s longer patience would have saved 
him from inflicting a cruel wrong on the 
woman he professes to love. He has not 
moral courage to put things right even then, 
aud not till more than a month later does he 
partly make amends by marrying Ililda in 
France. The manner in which the secret he 
tried to keep is forced from him by his legal 
advisers on his return to England, and the 
painful sear left by its memory in an other- 
wise happy married life, are both worked out 
in very clever writing. But the main incident 
of the story, however frequent, under one form 
or another, in real life, is artistically out of 
keeping with the temperaments of both 
Clifford and Hilda. It is true that both 
are described as having no religious 
belief to check them—he from intellectual 
scepticism, and she from the wandering 
and unsettled life she has led from child- 
hood—and that he repeats the familiar 
sophisms on the purely conventional nature of 
the marriage tie. But a man so recluse from 
Society would not be familiar with the laxest 
and lowest part of its code; one who had 
denied himself for the sake of others for 
several years would not dread poverty so 
much; a practical philanthropist would know 
how much widespread suffering is due to the 
very scheme of life he is planning ; an honour- 
able and fastidious man would not stoop to 








weave the gradual tissue of deceit and 
treachery he is reduced to (for no sudden 
overpowering gust of passion decides matters) ; 
nor would a man who remembered his own 
mother’s degradation, and is revolted by mere 
coarseness in his cousin, ruin a woman he 
held in real affection. Nor is Hilda’s com- 
pliance with his proposals one whit more in 
keeping with her character. The position is 
improbable, given either factor; it becomes 
impossible in presence of both. And this 
fault of construction is fatal. 


A Man of the Day is a book made up fof 
episodes rather than a continuously flowing 
story, and is unequal in execution, having 
some passages written cleverly enough, and 
others which are tamer and weaker. The 
hero is a farm labourer who from boyhood is 
studious and ambitious, and rises gradually 
through the rank of gamekeeper to that 
of essayist and journalist. He is depicted 
as becoming a secularist writer, at war 
with all established creeds and with most 
established institutions, except matrimony, 
for which his taste is very decided, and as 
struggling back, at the close of the story, into 
some kind of Theistic belief in consequence 
of the total failure of his philosophy in trying 
to deal with some forms of acute sufiering 
with which he is brought in contact. But 
it is an artistic mistake to represent a 
partial reaction from his Atheism as caused 
by a really strong situation, which proves 
only a passing mood; while the cireum- 
stances which finally direct him back on 
his early beliefs are not in themselves by 
any means so impressive. There is some 
fairly good character-drawing throughout— 
notably that of a loafing semi-poacher, who 
plays a subordinate part in the plot; and 
certain episodes, including that of the battle 
of Isandlhwana, are sketched in with some 
vividness. But the book, on the whole, is not 
a strong one ; and the sense of humour, as dis- 
played in some attempts to criticise the 
Grosvenor Gallery and certain contemporary 
and allied verse, is not highly developed. 


A Boycotted Household, as the title sug- 
gests, is a description of the present condition 
of Ireland as seen from the Protestant and 
landlord point of view. The AcADEMY is ob- 
viously not the place in which the merits of 
the dispute should be canvassed; but Miss 
McClintock has the merit of keen observa- 
tion, of sufficiently graphic description, and 
of not overstating her case in any respect 
since every incident she employs to paint the 
Terror has been many times repeated. ‘There 
is just story enough to serve as a thread, and 
no more is attempted. 


Purity Unwin has a secondary title, Zhe 
Story of « Friendship, and is divided into two 
main parts, severally called “'The Vow”’ and 
“The Fulfilment,” separated from each other 
by a long term of years. The friendship is 
one between two girls of the same name and 
race, but of very ditferent social position—one 
being the daughter and heiress of a wealthy 
Earl; the other the child of a moderately 
prosperous farmer, who is, however, the 
lineal representative of two ancestors who had 
at different times waived their superior right 
to the family estates in favour of the Earl’s 
forefathers. The vow is one of mutual help 
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in any serious difficulty or trouble, and the 
plot consists entirely in a family intrigue 
wherein the two ladies, each of whom has 
married a cousin of her own, are involved. 
As the whole interest of the story depends on: 
this element, it would be unfair to the author 
to disclose it in a review. Suffice it to say 
that an apparently commonplace situation 
has been handled with much ingenuity, 
so as to bafile most readers, and indeed 
all, save the most wary and experienced. 
The book is very readable, and not without 
marks of capacity for doing a good deal 
better when practice shall have brought 
more ease of style with it. At present the 
reader’s indulgence is somewhat tried by 
having a young gentleman of the immature age 
of seventeen installed as hero and love-maker ; 
nor is the probability increased by attributing 
his precocity to some time passed at a German 
university, seeing that he would probably not 
have reached the final examination of a 
German gymuasium at the age when he is 
supposed to have completed his education. 


Madeleine de 8. Pol is a very slight story, 
reprinted from a Roman Catholic magazine, 
and published by the sons of the late author 
as a tribute to their father’s memory—a less 
durable one, we are inclined to think, than 
any painted wooden tablet in a churchyard. 
The real thread of the narrative, in which the 
nominal heroine is the merest lay figure, is 
the murder of a Worcestershire clergyman 
about the year 1806—apparently an historical 
event, the result of a conspiracy among the 
farmers of his parish in revenge for some ill- 
temper and harshness on his part in pressing 
his claim for tithe. There is little else in 
the book which calls for notice, though it has 
been adapted to the special public for which 
it was written by making a large number of 
the persons incidentally mentioned in it 
members of the small and exclusive society of 
Roman Catholic squires, as it was eighty 
years ago; while the heroine, who marries one 
of these squires, is a French emigrant of rank, 
exiled by the Terror, The cliquish and con- 
troversial tone seemingly inseparable from 
Roman Catholic novelettes is not absent from 
this one, though it does not constitute a large 
element; and the odd part of it is that the 
particular topics chosen for drawing a contrast 
on the lines of Dryden’s Hind and Panther 
are of the most pronounced “ glass-house” 
type, chief of all being the alleged grasping- 
ness of the Anglican parson, weighted with 
family cares, as contrasted with the unworld- 
liness of the celibate Latin ecclesiastic; not 
only as if the word ‘nepotism’ had not 
a whole cycle of history wrapped up in it, 
but as if the cruel exactions of [the ecclesi- 
astical landlords in i'rance, up to the very 
outbreak of the Revolution, had not played 
a very large part indeed in creating that 
hostility to the Church which is still so 
powerful a factor in French politics, and 
which brought so many priestly heads low 
under the guillotine at the date when the 
story before us opens. 


A Gentleman of Leisure is a sketch of 
New York society, written by an American 
for Americans, and published by the Boston 
firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is in- 
tended to describe the habits and customs of 
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the wealthiest, most fashionable, and most 
exclusive set in New York, especially such 
members of it as import and imitate English 
ways. It is very like a book which appeared 
many years ago, named The Upper Ten 
Thousand, but gives us details of a much 
later day. The writer is apparently a sin- 
cere nationalist, who deprecates mere exotic 
fashions, but desires to emphasise a truth, 
much ignored or doubted in this country, 
that distinctions of rank and of society 
are just as prevalent in the United States 
as in England, if not so sharply defined 
by any formal or official tables of precedence. 
There are, of course, many ignorant English- 
men of position who cannot realise this fact, 
nor understand how such distinctions can 
exist apart from nobiliary titles and in a 
commercial society ; never remembering that 
the proudest aristocracy of Europe, apart from 
the few Roman families which claim con- 
sular descent, was that of the untitled and 
trading Venetian magnificoes; while Berne, 
Florence, and Genoa point a similar moral ; 
and that, in fact, there is no such enemy of 
an aristocracy of birth as a peerage is, which 
can and does give to men of obscure origin 
precedence over untitled patricians of the 
most illustrious’ descent—such, for example, 
as the late Charles Waterton, who was of 
royal lineage by several distinct chains. 
But when Mr. Fawcett wishes to impress on 
his readers the great superiority of American 
women in tone, training, and wit over their 
British sisters, he would do well not to make 
his heroine tell a young gentleman at their 
very first interview how ill her married 
sister uses her, and how misunderstood she 
is by inferior surroundings; nor yet give us, 
as the leading specimen of her “ lightsome 
drollery, actual wit, and playful felicity,” her 
following reply to the hero, who asks her to 
give him only one lump of sugar in his tea: 
“Yes, I like a great deal of sugar, so my 
excess will counteract your deficiency.” 
Ricnarp F. LirrLepAa.e. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Church and Chapel: Sermons on the Church 
of England and Dissent. Edited by the Rev. 
R. H. Hadden, B.A. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
Much of the interest that attaches to this 
volume of sermons is due to the fact that the 
Dean of Westminster was the preacher of one 
of them, and was also the writer of the intro- 
ductory remarks. The Dean’s sermon on the 
Church of England calls for no special comment. 
It is but the reiteration of what he has said on 
many previous occasions—the assertion of that 
claim to nationality which is impugned on more 
sides than one, 


**The Church of England has its own pre-eminent 
vantage-grounds in these three points—first, its 
capacity for binding together the old and the new ; 
secondly, its capacity for uniting the clergy and the 
laity and the different religious tendencies of the 
nation under the control, not of any lesser body, 
but of the English State and commonwealth itself ; 
thirdly, its central relation to all the divers branches 


of the English-speaking churches throughout the 


world,” 


Dr. Ross handles his subject, ‘‘ The Presby- 
terians,” with special knowledge; Mr. Barnett 
has a good word for the Quakers and their 
guidance by internal light; and Mr. Brooke 
Lambert finds the position. of the Baptists so 





logically correct as to be from that sido im- 
pregnable. Mr. Spurgeon’s hearers will at 
least agree with him that ‘‘the Baptists strike 
notes too high for the ordinary run of voices,” 
but to us their contribution to the general har- 
mony seems not alittle jangled. Mr. Hadden’s 
appreciation of the Independents can scarcely 
be exceeded, for he tells us that “in practice 
there is no religious community which excels 
the Congregationalists in diffusing the Spirit of 
Christ over our social, national, and our 
political life.”” This is high praise (and we may 
add that throughout the volume there is almost 
a superfluity of such-like generous sentiment), 
but hardly expresses the characteristic feature 
of the Independents. The differentiae of the 
sects are more clearly drawn out in the Dean’s 
Introduction, which contains also some useful 
notes on the literature of the subject. The 
editor might have added to its value by correct- 
ing a few errors, which would not have escaped 
the notice of their proper reviser ; and we should 
have thought that Mr. Overton’s name was too 
well known to haye run any risk of being mis- 
spelt. 


The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. 
By Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn. Edited and Translated 
by E. C. Smyth and 0. J. H. Ropes. (Sampson 
Low.) The Preface, which is dated from 
“* Andover Theological Seminary,” gives a short 
notice of haps ge life, and describes the 
nature of his work. It is possible now to give 
a fair view of the moral and religious condi- 
tion of the heathen world at the timo when it 
came into conflict with Christianity, and to 
show how they acted and re-acted on each 
other. The reform within heathendom itself 
has to be considered, and the moral. appeal 
made by the Stoics to the upper and by the 
Cynics to the lower classes. Uhlhorn, himself 
the son of a poor man, lays special stress on the 
work of the Church among the poor, though it 
did not actually reject slavery, which, in fact, 
seemed a natural state to the ancients. He 
makes due acknowledgment of the heathen 
point of view. “No reproach would be more 
unjust than to call the old world irreligious. 
On the contrary, Christians, to the heathen, must 
themselves haveseemed irreligious.”” Thoughthe 
Romans were generally tolerant, their religious 
earnestness at last led to persecution; but few 
heathen emperors committed such atrocities as 
occurred in later ages of religious conflict. 
Bacon says, in his Hssay of Unity in Religion, 
‘‘Lucretius, when he beheld the act of Aga- 
memnon, exclaimed, ‘Tantum relligio potuit 
suadere malorum.’ What would he have said 
if he had known of the massacres in France?” 
In all Uhlhorn’s account of the persecutions 
the thought of the later state of things con- 
stantly recurs. The sufferings of the labourers 
in the mines recal the destruction of whole 
races by the Spaniards in the New World. 
To be quite fair to the early Christians a com- 
parison should be given of the early state of 
things with the later. The early Christians 
had ‘‘no temples, no altars; no images,” their 
charity was entirely voluntary, there were no 
endowments ; the bishop took care of the poor, 
assisted by the deacons and deaconesses. 
Associations in burial ciubs and the like gave 
the Christians something of a legal standing, 
and the collections so common in the heathen 
clubs were still more common in the Christian. 
The heathen accused the Christians of shame- 
ful practices in their meetings ; the same charge 
has been brought against later Christian sects, 
But the Christian associations perfected their 
organisation in those ages of conflict; and 
when the barbarians overthrew the Empire this 
organisation stood almost alone amid the ruins, 
and handed on the Roman life to the modern 
world. The book is well worth reading. The 
author has made good use of the researches of 
Friedliinder, de Kossi, and others, and gives 





due weight to the views of opponents such ag 
Overbeck. 


Commentary on the Books of Haggai, Zuk. 
harya, Malaki, Yona, Barukh, Daniel. With 
translations. By the late Dr. Georg Heinrich 
August von Ewald. Translated by J. Frederick 
Smith. (Williams and Norgate.) As a speci- 
men of faithful rendering, the five volumes of 
Ewald’s Prophets in the Translation Fund 
Library can hardiy be equalled, and certainly 
not surpassed. Of the importance of the work 
we have spoken again and again. There is 
always a large amount of probability in Ewald’s 
conclusions, and the chronological arrangement 
of the prophecies which he gives is in the 
most important points self-evidently correct, 
The greater part of this volume is occupied by 
the Appendix, which contains the ‘ prophetic 
aftergrowths in the canon,” and makes the 
position of modern historical criticism much 
more intelligible to the ordinary reader. The 
introduction to and translation of the Book of 
Daniel has not lost its value, in spite of tho 
important discoveries of cuneiform scholars. It 
is almost as well that Ewald was unable to 
utiliso these discoveries. English commen- 
tators may learn from him that the critical 
questions relative to the Book of Daniel do not 
depend on the crude results of the young 
cuneiform science. The only complaint we 
have to make against the translator is his 
alteration of the plain, familiar ‘‘ Heinrich 
Ewald” into the elaborate and aristocratic 
name given on the title-page. Ewald rightly 
felt that the son of the Guttingen weaver had 
conferred a distinction on the namo of Ewald 
which no petty German Sovereign could either 
increase or diminish, while the names George 
and Augustus had no pleasant associations. 


The Resurrection of our Lord. ‘* The Croall 
Lecture for 1879-80.” By William Milligan, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of Aberdeen. (Macmillan.) 
These able lectures start with the presup- 
positions of the possibility of the miraculous, 
and of the substantial authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the Pauline Epistles, of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and of St. John’s Gospel, as well as of 
the Synoptics. The evidence based on these 
documents is then exhibited, and objections are 
examined. In lecture iii., replies are made to 
the chief theories, ancient and modern, opposed 
to the reality of the resurrection; and, of 
course, ‘‘ the vision theory” receives a special 
share of attention. "Whether convinced or not, 
every reader will admit that Prof. Milligan puts 
the objections to this popular theory with great 
force, and can be but little unwilling to assent 
to the judgment of Keim, in his Jesus von 
Nazara, that the vision theory, ‘‘ while it ex- 
plains something, fails to explain the main 
substance of the narratives to be dealt witb, 
and that it leads us to look at facts historically 
attested from a distorted and untenable point of 
view.” The remaining discourses are of a less 
polemical kind, but by many minds will be 
found to yield much indirect support to the 
writer’s thesis. In appended notes Dr, Milligan 
discusses in detail several debateable topics 
which could not have found a place in the body 
of the lectures without throwing them out of 
proportion. 


Lhe Gospel Miracles in their Relation to 
Christ and Christianity. By William M. 
Taylor, D.D., Pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church, New York. (Hamilton, Adams 
and Co.) This volume contains a series of 
seven lectures delivered on “the L. P. Stone 
foundation” connected with the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The subjects discussed 
are the nature and possibility of miracles, their 
credibility, the testimony in their behalf, and 
their evidential value; the supernatual im 
Christ, the mythical theory, and the spiritual 
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significance of miracles. The treatment of these 
topics follows the ordinary lines of the Christian 
apologist, and, if wanting in originality, is 
sober and sensible throughout. 

Dr. Richard Rothe’s Geschichte der Predigt von 
den Anfiingen bis auf Schleiermacher, aus 
Rothe’s handschriftlichem Nachlass. Hrsg. mit 
Anmerkungen und Anhang von August 
Triimpelmann, Superintendenten in Uelleben 
bei Gotha. (Bremen: M. Heinsius.) This 
work is one of Rothe’s earlier years, and was 
prepared with a view to a course of lectures 
which he delivered at the Theological Seminary 
at Wittenberg in the summer of 1835; but the 
MS. bears the marks of subsequent alterations. 
A history of Christian preaching in all times 
and in all countries is too wide a field of 
enquiry to permit throughout of accuracy in 
details, and we were quite prepared for occa- 
sional errors. But the information is too often 
second-hand, and Herr Triimpelmann is not 
always capable of making the necessary correc- 
tions. English readers will be puzzled and 
amused by the following from Dr. Rothe’s 
account of the pulpit in England :— 


‘Unter den Predigern der bischiflichen Kirche sind 
aus dieser Zeit die bedeutendsten Namen Sherlock, 
Joseph Buttler, Taylor, Clagget, South, Palling 
[sic], Kettlewell, Antram [sic], Bray, Shower, 
Horneck, Gray, Newcome, Scott, Gregory, Atter- 
bury, die beiden Erskine, Sharp, Twells, Free, 
Newman, Thomas Secker und Wilh. Dodd. Sie 
sind im Allgemeinen alle vom selben Schlage” 
(p. 417). 

Abandoning to conjectural emendation “the 
distinguished names” of Palling and Antram, 
we learn that “ the two Erskines” (we presume 
the brothers Ralph and Ebenezer) and John 
Shower were members of “the Episcopal 
Church.” That Latimer, and Andrewes, and 
Sanderson have no place in the volume will not 
surprise anyone after the jumble given above. 


The Art of Preaching and the Composition of 
Sermons ; with an Introductory Essay on the 
Present Position and Influence of the Pulpit 
of the Church of England. Designed chiefly 
for the use of Theological Students and the 
Younger Clergy. By the Rev. Henry Burgess, 
LL.D., Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Whittlesey, &c. 
(Hamilton, Adams and Co.) This volume, the 
resultof many years’ experience as an extem- 
pore preacher (in the sense of a preacher not 
without preparation, but without MS.), is full 
of wise counsels, both for those who do and 
those who do not aim at the extempore style. 
Dr. Burgess’ advice as to aids in the critical 
and exegetical study of the Scriptures is out of 

ate in some directions, and inadequate in 
others. It would have been better if he had 
not entered on a subject which, though an 
essential part of clerical duty, is only pre- 
liminary to what is properly the ‘‘ composition 
of sermons and the art of preaching.” We 
presume it is only an error of the press when 
Dr. Burgess (p. 35) talks of ‘‘the cultus of a 
clergyman,” meaning his intellectual culture ; 

ut it is an amusing error, reminding one of 


such adoration of pale young curates as might 
justify the phrase. 


_A System of Christian Doctrine. By Dr. 
J. A. Dorner, Oberconsistorialrath and Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Berlin. Vol. I., trans- 
lated by Rev. Alfred Cave, B.A., Professor of 
Philosophy and Church History, Hackney 
College, London. Vol. II., translated by Rev. 
J. 8. Banks, Professor of Theology, Wesleyan 
College, Leeds, (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark.) In the opinion of many, this work 
of Dorner’s is the most able of his great 
studies. We do not question its mani- 
festation of eminent speculative powers ; 
ut we doubt whether it will in this country 
(where the study of dogma is more and more 





becoming a study of the history of dogma) be 
ranked as high as his remarkable work, 7'he 
History of the Development of the Doctrine of 
the Person of Christ. But it is only fair to 
remark that, in the present work, although not 
a history of doctrine, Dorner’s interests in the 
historical growth and mutations of belief are 
yet sufficiently strong to give it a value in the 
eyes of those of us who are very impatient of 
mere theoretical discussions. The treatment of 
the doctrine of sin in the second yolume may 
be cited as an example. 


The Strait Gate, and other Discourses; with a 
Lectureon Thomas Carlyle. By A Scotch Preacher. 
(Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot.) Those who enjoy 
the Gospel according to Carlyle, illustrated by 
the Gospel according to Ruskin, and enforced 
by such authorities as “Wilhelm Meister,” 
Jean Paul, and Novalis, may find spiritual sus- 
tenance here. We get, as might be expected, 
much lofty scorn of Biblical criticism and the 
theories of modern science as bearing on religion. 
The lecture on Carlyle, addressed to the work- 
ing-men of the Canongate, Edinburzh, assures 
them that ‘‘a twelvemonth’s or two twelve- 
months’ reading” in Carlyle’s works ‘‘ involves 
indeed some labour, but in the end you will 
Jind you have gained more than if you had laid 
waste whole libraries, or taken degrees with honours 
at the university itself.’ We are told that the 
author has been rather a hearer than a preacher 
of sermons, and we can quite readily accept 
the statement. THe tells us that he ‘‘ was once 
cautioned by John Younger, of St. Boswell’s,” 
thus—‘‘ My man, if ye want to get a kirk, ye 
mauna tell the folk onything they dinna ken 
already.” 


The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of 
England : an Historical and Speculative Expo- 
sition. By Rev. Joseph Miller, B.D., Curate of 
Trinity Church, Hope, Hanley. Part Second of 
the Stoicheiology : Articles VII. and VIII. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The first part of 
this work was some years ago reviewed un- 
favourably in these columns. As we said of 
the second, so now we say of the third instal- 
ment, there is more care bestowed in avoiding 
gross errors; and we shall complain no more 
about such terms as “ harmatialogy,” ‘‘stoichei- 
ology,” &c. Mr. Miller hopes that ‘ all objec- 
tion to a terminology derived from words of the 
Apostle St. Paul will have by this time 
vanished,” and for this weighty reason we sur- 
cease from grumbling at these jaw-breakers., 
But for whom is the work intended? It does 
not pretend to original research ; and, in spite 
of its profession of systematic arrangement, the 
mass of indigested matter makes it unsuitable 
as a text-book for theological students. 


Die Summa der Heiligen Schrift. Hrsg. von 
Karl Benrath. (Leipzig.) Dr. Benrath makes 
a contribution to the study of the theology of 
the Reformation period by publishing a German 
version of a now rare work, which produced 
much effect at the time when it first appeared. 
The book itself was first heard of in Italy, 
under the name of Hl Sommario della Sacra 
Scrittura; it incurred the wrath of the Inquisi- 
tion, and was publicly burnt at Rome in 1539. 
Dr. Benrath has investigated the probable 
authorship of the book, and finds a Nether- 
landish version of the date of 1526, a French 
version published at Basle in 1523, and an 
English version of 1529. From a comparison 
of the oldest of these versions—the French and 
Netherlandish—Dr. Benrath concludes that the 
Netherlandish is the original and the French a 
translation. From a consideration of the 


Netherland theologians of the time he tends to 
assign the authorship of this important work to 
Heinrich Bommelius of Wesel. 


Wr have received:—The New Testament 
according to the Authorised Version, with Intro- 


B.D., Canon of Bristol, &c., Vol. II. (Riving- 
tons) ; Notes on the Prophecies of Zechariah, by 
Mrs. Maclachlan, Sen., of Maclachlan (Nisbet 
and Co.) ; Exposition of the Gospel of St. John, 
by R. Govett, Vol. I. (Bemrose and Sons); The 
Age of the Great Patriarchs, with Notes, critical 
and illustrative, by Robert Tuck, B.A., Vol. I. 
(Sunday School Union); The Three Sevens, by 
H. J. Adamson, B.D. (C. Kegan Paul and Co,) ; 
and The Gospels distributed into Meditations for 
Every Day in the Year, and arranged according 
to the Harmony of the Four Evangelists, by ’abbé 
Duquesne, Vol. IT. (Uxford: James Parker and 
Co.). 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue first part of the long-expected Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarwm, issued by the 
Académie des Inscriptions, has appeared, price 
twenty-five shillings. It is a quarto fasciculus, 
with folio atlas of fourteen plates, and contains 
Phoenician inscriptions. The whole of the 
first two volumes will be devoted to these in- 
scriptions ; the long critical studies and lectures 
of M. Renan, the editor, have thus at length 
borne precious fruit. The third volume will 
embrace the Aramaic inscriptions, and the 
fourth the Himyaritic. The succeeding parts 
will follow at short intervals, at the same price. 


M. G. Bertin has made an interesting dis- 
covery relative to the invention of the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet. He believes he has proved that 
the denominations of the Phoenician letters 
(Hebrew and Greek) are translations of the 
Egyptian names of the very hieratic signs from 
which they are derived. The theory has before 
been advanced, but never demonstrated; and, 
if confirmed, it would be especially important 
in furnishing a clue to the completion of the 
list of the Egyptian primitives of the Phoenician 
characters. In seven cases M. Bertin’s conclu- 
sions agree with the list put forward by E. de 
Rougé. It is important, however, that M. 
Bertin’s attention should be called to the neces- 
sity of considering the dates of the hieratic 
forms which he takes as prototypes. The 
highest authority on this subject writes to us 
that ‘‘ one of thera seems to be ‘ Early Empire,’ 
and another ‘ Middle Empire’—that is, separated 
by about ten centuries.” We understand that 
M. Bertin will contribute a paper on the subject 
to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Messrs, BLACKIE AND Son, of London and 
Glasgow, announce a new edition, revised and 
greatly augmented, of  Ogilvie’s Imperial 
Dictionary of the English Language, edited by 
Mr. Charles Annandale. Considered as an 
encyclopaedic and technological lexicon, as 
opposed to a dictionary proper, the Imperial 
Dictionary, which was first published nearly 
thirty years ago, may fairly claim to be the 
standard work of reference in the English 
language. This new edition, we are informed, 
has been in preparation for more than ten years. 
So great have been the changes introduced, and 
so extensive the additions to the vocabulary, 
that it may be considered substantially a new 
work. The total number of words or separate 
entries is no less than 130,000, comparing with 
116,000 in the recently published edition of 
Worcester’s Dictionary, and with 118,000 in the 
last Webster. The general utility of the work, in 
accordance with the character above alluded to, 
will be enhanced by more than 3,000 wood-cuts. 
It will be published in four volumes, of which 
the first will be ready on November 1, and the 
other three will follow at intervals of four 
months. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN AND Oo. 
will next month commence the publication of a 
new serial, entitled Our Homes and How to Make 
Them Healthy, edited by Mr. Shirley Foster 
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will be Mr. Robert Brudenell Carter, Dr. Fran- 
cois de Chaumont, Dr. W. H. Cortield, Mr. 
William Kassie, Mr. Robert W. Edis, Mr. 
Rogers Field, Mr. Douglas Galton, Mr. Thomas 
Eccleston Gibb, Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, Mr. J. 
Netten Radcliffe, Dr. B. W. Richardson, Mr. 
Percival Gordon Smith, Mr. Keith D. Young, 
Mr. Phillis Browne, and others. 


Tn Hon. Albert Canning has in the press 
an historical novel, the scene of which is laid 
chiefly in the North of Ireland, the period 
illustrated being the end of the seventeenth 
century. ‘Tho publishers are Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Oo. 


THE Clerical World is the title of a new 
weekly paper for the pulpit and the pew, the 
first number of which will appear in a few days. 
It will be conducted by the editors of the Pulpit 
Commentary, and will be published by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton. Its contents will in- 
clude the best Sermons of the day, specially 
reported ; Outlines of Sermons; Commentaries, 
commencing with one on Fzekiel, by the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne; Biblical Explorations, by Canon 
Rawlinson ; and Homilies on the Gospels and 
Epistles, &c., of the Clerical Year, by the 
Bishop of Ripon and others. 


TueE author of the book entitled Recollections 
of the Last Half-Century, which we noticed last 
week as among Messrs. Longmans’ announce- 
ments, is Count Orsi. The same publishers also 
have in the press the fourth volume of Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold’s Life of Napsleon III, 
completing the work. 


In addition to their books for children and 
educational books, from which we made some 
selections last week, Messrs. Griffith and Farran 
also announce the following for the coming 
autumn season :—Lvery-day Life in our Public 
Schools, with a Glossary of some words in common 
use in those schools, edited by Mr. Charles E. 
Pascoe—the peculiarity of this book is that the 
description of each school is furnished by one 
who either has been, or still is, head of the 
school ; but, under the circumstances, we hope 
that their names will not be too widely made 
known; A Complete Guide to the Game of Chess, 
from the alphabet to the construction and solu- 
tion of problems, by Mr. H. I’. L. Meyer, who 
is well known as a prominent advocate of what 
is called the ‘‘internationai notation;” he 
Young Wife's Own Book, a manual of personal 
and family hygiene, by Dr. Lionel A. Weather- 
ley, author of the deservedly popular Ambulance 
Lectures, &e.; Grandma's Attic Treasures, a 
poem, by Mary D. Brike, ‘somewhat after the 
manner of Will Carleton, and profusely 
illustrated with fine wood-engraving — the 
title, it may be desirable to state, refers not to 
Ancient Greece, but to old furniture stored away 
in alumber room, which ‘‘ Grandma” finds to 
be of greater value to her from the memories 
associated with it than the money offered to her 
by bric-d-brac hunters; and Indian Summer ; 
or, Autumn Poems—the text is drawnifrom the 
best-known American poets: the plates, designed 
by L. Clarkson and richly printed in colours, 
illustrate the beauties of American flowers and 
foliage during that delightful season which gives 
its name to the book. 

MEssrs, GRIFFITH AND FaRRan will also 
issue the following works of fiction :—Lois 
Leggatt : a Memoir, by Francis Carr, author of 
Left Alone, &e.; and a reprint of Anne Beale’s 
Gladys the Ieaper, in their series of ‘‘ Stories 
for Daughters at Home.” 

Mr. Exxtior Stock announces that the 
Memorials of Bishop McIlvaine, by Canon Carus, 
will be published early in October. 

A NEW novel by Mrs. Spender, author of 
Godwyw’s Ordeal, &e., entitled Till Death us do 
Part, will be shortly published, in three yolumes, 
by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, 





Messrs. LonGMANS have begun this month 
the publication of a new series of elementary 
school-books, entitled ‘‘ Longmans’ Modern 
Series.” It will consist of Illustrated Readers, 
seven in all, including a Primer; a Poetical 
Reader, also illustrated with wood-cuts; Arith- 
metic for Standards I. to VI; packets of 
Quarterly Arithmetical Test Cards ; Copy-Books ; 
and examples of Geometrical Drawing. 


Messrs. ABEL HEYwoop AND Son have just 
ready a cheap ‘“‘ Bijou Reprint” of Mr. Asgill’s 
Defence upon his Expulsion from the House of 
Commons in 1707, followed by the two chapters 
from the Doctor which Southey devoted to the 
history of this remarkable man and his writings. 


WE understand that Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co. have arranged to publish a 
popular issue of their Picturesque Europe in 
monthly shilling parts, the first of which will 
be issued in October. 


THE forthcoming volume of Translations of 
Ottoman Poems, by Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, from 
which two extracts appeared in the ACADEMY 
of July 9, will be, issued to subscribers in 
Scotland by Messrs, Wilson and McOormick, 
of Glasgow. 


Mr. Kart Buinn’s ‘‘Scottish, Shetlandic, 
and Germanic Water Tales” will be concluded 
in the forthcoming number of the Contemporary 
Review, by a third essay, in which Norse and 
German mythology and folk-lore will be specially 
discussed. 


WE understand that “A Wind Song,” the 
words by Alfred Norris and the music by 
Berthold Tours, will appear in the Leisure Hour 
for October. 


Miss Lewis, of Harpton Court, Radnor- 
shire, who, with her sister, has joined the com- 
mittee of the browning Society, will write a 
paper for the society’s first session, entitled 
‘* Why I like Browning.” 


A History of Old English Versification is the 
title of a work by Dr. Schipper, the Professor 
of the English Language at the Vienna Univer- 
sity, which ought to be of greater interest in 
England than on the Continent. Dr. Delius, 
of Bonn, who has seen the proofs, speaks of it 
in terms of high commendation. 


At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, M. Duruy read 
a chapter from the forthcoming volume of his 
History of Rome, dealing with the persecution 
of Diocletian. He adduced a large body of 
evidence to prove that it was not against the 
Christian religion, but against revolted subjects, 
that the law wasenforced. Insubordination began 
in the ranks of the army; and the sentence of 
condemnation against the mutineers makes no 
mention of their religion. But the populace at 
Rome became excited. Two conflagrations that 
broke out in the Imperial palace, and a military 
revolt in Syria, were alike attributed to the 
Christians. Diocletian himself was still in 
fayour of mild measures. He would have left 
to the Christians their civil rights, forbidding 
them only access to the army and to the magis- 
trature. But his colleague in the empire, 
Galerius, shared the popular feeling; and the 
well-known edicts of persecution were issued, 
and sternly carried out. But, even so, religion 
was never used as the pretext. The sentences 
were all for violations of the civillaw. It was 
the suppression of a political revolt, rather than 
an outbreak of religious fanaticism; and, if 
atrocities were committed, there was also much 
mercy shown. Nevertheless, said M. Duruy, 
the political measure had two faults—it spilt 
blood unjustly, and ii failed in its object. 


Pror. Ernst Curtius has been nominated 
Rector of the University of Berlin for the 
coming year. 








—__ 


M. CHARLES YRiaARTE’s Livre d'étrennes for 
1852 will be entitled Rimini: les Lettres et leg 
Arts & la Cour des Malatesta ; un Condottidre ay 
XVe Siécle Waprés les Papiers d’Etat deg 
Archives @ Italie. It forms a pendant to the 
author’s well-known Patricien de Venise, with 
its pictures of Italian life in the sixteenth 
century, and to his books on Jlorence and 
Venice. Intending subscribers should apply to 
the publisher, M. Rothschild, before October 15, 


A LITTLE while ago we stated that M. Morel, 
Professor of English at the Lycée Charlemagne 
was thinking of founding a Seanilh Shakspere 
Society. M.A. Regnard, editor of La Révolu- 
tion, informs us that he has long had the same 
project in mind, and that it is already in course 
of execution. Judging from the articles on 
English literature which M. Regnard freely 
contributes to his own journal, we are able to 
wish him good speed in the undertaking.| 


UnvER the title of Chansons populaires de 
Canada (Quebec: Robert Morgan), M. Ernest 
Gagnon has published an interesting and 
valuable collection of the old French ballads 
still sung in Lower Canada. Many of these 
have been entirely forgotten in France; while 
in other cases the version of the colonists can 
be proved to be more genuine than that of the 
mother country. We venture to think that the 
book, so far as we can judge from American 
reviews, would well bear republication in this 
country. 


WE learn from the New York Tribune that 
Mr. Thomas J. Conant, of Brooklyn, is engaged 
upon a complete revision of the Old Testament, 
which he hopes to finish in about four years, 
the expense being defrayed by Capt. Morgan, 
President of the American ,and Foreign Bible 
Society. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, the father 
of Prof. Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, 
will publish shortly a new treatise on Sounds 
and their Relations, Illustrated by Means of 
Visible-Speech, being a description of the physio- 
logical alphabet which is now so extensively 
used in teaching deaf-mutes to speak. 


THE success of the Tauchnitz collection has 
brought into the field an American competitor, 
George Munro, of New York, who has already 
published 1,000 different works by English and 
American authors in his ‘Seaside Library.” 
Each part contains a complete work at a price 
varying from ten to twenty cents; and the 
general get-up of these handy little volumes is 
nearly equal to that of their Leipzig prototypes. 
In addition to the Engiish and American authors 
reproduced, we have a series of translations of 
the best-known representatives of German 
fiction—such as Auerbach, Ebers, Hillern, &c. 


THE production of Wagner’s new opera of 
Parsival, to which we have already referred, is 
fixed to take place next year at Bayreuth as 
follows:—The rehearsal on July 24; and the 
two representations confined to subscribers on 
July 26 and 28. There will be altogether four- 
teen performances open to the general public, 
on every Sunday, Tuesday, and Friday during 
the month of August. 


T'nE friends of the new music will be glad to 
learn that Johannes Brahms has been hard at 
work during his stay in his summer retreat at 
Pressbaum, near Vienna. He has set to music 
Schiller’s Nenie—that pathetic complaint of 
the dead who pass under the dominion of the 
King of Shadows, from whom neither gods 
nor men can redeem them, while both gods 
and men deplore the departure of the beautiful 
and good into the dark realm of Pluto. This 
poem has always exercised a powerful attrac- 
tion upon musicians, and ,we already possess 4 
fine setting of it by the late Hermann Gotz 
Even during Gitz’s lifetime, however, Brahms 
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is said to have informed him that he should not 
be able to keep his own hands off the Nenie. 


Dr. Hervrich Boos, of Basel, has been 
invited to Worms by the Bavarian Government 
to examine and set in order the archives of 
that city. 

THE Divina Commedia of Dante has been 
translated into Slavonian by the poet Vesel- 
Kosetski, who had previously introduced to his 
countrymen the German classics — Goethe, 
Schiller, end Uhland. Herr Vesel-Kosetski, 
who is now a very old man, lives at Trieste. 


M. Lasitte has in the press a catalogue of 
the books which formed the library of Alfred 
and Paul de Musset. 


TuE study of book-plates has penetrated to 
Alsace. A publisher of Miilhausen, Herr 
Detloff, has just issued a little monograph by 
Herr A. Stoeber, entitled Petite Revue d’ex-libris 
alsaciens. 


Tue first part of a new journal, entitled 
Archivio Storico per Trieste, Istria edil Trentino, 
has just appeared at Rome under the editorship 
of S. Morpurgo and A. Zenatti. 


Herr Franz Lintz, of Trier, announces 
a modification in the title and conditions 
of publication of his well-known historical 
and archaeological Review, the Monatschrift 
fiir die Geschichte Westdeutschlands. For the 
future it will appear as the JWestdeutsche 
keitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst in quar- 
terly instead of in monthly instalments; but 
as a set-off against this reduction in bulk 
we are promised that the scope of the articles 
will be more general and comprehensive than 
has been the case in the past, and that the 
Review will treat exhaustively of all matters 
relating to the development of art and general 
culture in the Rhenish provinces. Two eminent 
specialists, Dr. Hettner, Curator of the Trier 
Museum, and Dr. Lamprecht, Professor of 
History in Bonn University, have jointly under- 
taken the labours of editorship. The first 
number will appear on October 1, and will be 
accompanied by a supplementary sheet devoted 
to correspondence. This latter part of the 
journal will be published monthly, so as to 
assist tho researches of local students, and to 
keep up to a certain extent the traditions of the 
older Review. 


WE notice among Hachette’s latest publica- 
tions the fifth volume of H. Wallon’s Jistoire 
du Tribunal révolutionnaire de Paris, and the 
Correspondance diplomatique of the Swedish am- 
bassador, the Baron de Stai‘l-Holstein, between 
the years 1783 and 1799. 


Pror. Witu1am Taytor Tuom, of the 
Hollins Institute, Virginia, has printed his 
Examination Papers in Hamlet and the!Answers 
of two of his pupils—Miss Emma A. Mertins, 
of Alabama, and Miss Hannah Wilson, of South 
Carolina—to see whether they are thought good 
enough for one of the small sets of prize-books 
that the New Shakspere Society gives yearly 
to some thirty colleges and schools. The 
answers are so creditable, and their arguments 
against Hamlet’s madness so good, that not 
only have the society’s books been sent to the 
writers, but the Director has added to the prize 
two copies of Griggs’ facsimiles of the First and 
Second Quartos of Hamlet. 


WE have received from Messrs. Longmans a 
“Popular Edition” of that most popular book, 
A Voyage in the ‘* Sunbeam,” by Mrs. (now 
Lady) Brassey. It is excellently printed, with 
numerous wood-cuts, though without any pre- 
tence of binding; and is published at the almost 
nominal price of sixpence. Would that more 


standard modern works were circulated in the 
Same way ! 


Errata—In My, Cheyne’s review of Dr 


Plumptre’s Ecclesiastes in the last number of 
the ACADEMY (p. 192, third column, lines 14 
and 15), ‘‘ Western” and “‘ Eastern ” should be 
transposed. In column 2, line 4 from foot, for 
‘* Rabbianic ” read ‘* Rabbinic.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A NIGHT STORM. 


WaAkING, and feeling all my misery lie 

In one great load upon my down-crushed heart, 
Methought the warders of the gates on high 
Were moved, and bade the portals fly apart 
So the broad-sheeted light within might fall 

To sun the shadowed mirror of my soul. 

For one brief instant—vanished past recal— 

A sense of latent mercy o’er me stole, 

But swift the night her veil of darkness drew, 
Black—black without the shimmer of a star, 
While rang loud peals of terror.—Then I knew 
There stretched no city of refuge near or far. 
For me no gates unclosed—no heaven smiled ; 
’Twas but the old earth tumult, fierce and wild. 


E. L. Hervey. 








OsSiTvAa RB yz. 
‘PIETRO COSSA. 


Tne death of a poet can never be matter of 
indifference to mankind, least of all when that 
poet was a leader of a new Renascence in a 
country where art has too long been stifled by 
the overshadowing greatness of a stupendous 
past or perverted by a slavish following of 
foreign passions. And such a poet was Pietro 
Cossa. No one who has seen a play of his upon 
the Roman stage can have failed to catch some- 
thing of the enthusiasm of his countrymen. 
None, reading the same play in cooler moments, 
will have thought. that enthusiasm altogether 
unjustified. Born at Rome in 1833, the son of 
Francesco Cossa, of Arpino, and Marianna Lan- 
dosio, of Turin, the young Pietro made his first 
essay as a dramatist with the never-acted play of 
Mario edi Cimbri. Pushkin, Beethoven, Sordello, 
Monaldeschi follow next, achieving fair,’ but not 
extravagant, success. It was in his Nerone— 
a comedy, as he styled it in his Dantesque 
fashion-—that Cossa first found the true field for 
his genius in the delineation of the crimes and 
splendours, the cruelties and the luxuries, of that 
Imperial Rome which to this day holds high- 
est place in every Roman’s fancy. Messalina, 
Julian the Apostate, Cleopatra, form, with his 
Nerone, the tetralogy on which his fame as a 
dramatic writer will repose. His play of 
Cecilia, based on a story told by Vasari, though 
received last year with frantic applause at 
Milan, Rome, and other cities of the peninsula, 
was less successful in winning the favour of 
the critics, who justly pronounced it, despite 
some splendid passages, deficient in sustained 
dramatic interest. More of a rhetorician 
than a poet, and of a poet than a play- 
wright, Cossa seldom, if ever, unless his Julian 
be an exception, produced a perfectly con- 
structed plot. But the vigour of the diction, 
the force and beauty of the separate scenes, and 
the happy mixture of tact and hardihood dis- 
played in handling the most risky situations, 
carried his audiences with him to the end. 
His luxuriant animalism had nothing of the 
“morbidezza” of those flewrs du mal in fashion 
with the ‘‘naturalists” of M. Zola’s school. 
His Messalina, but for the comparative flatness 
of the final act, would be almost perfect as a 
gorgeous chain of scenes of highly dramatised 
sensuousness. In his Julian, by the happy 
expedient of causing the apostate Emperor’s 
death by the arrow of a Christian conspirator 
in the Roman ranks, the disastrous issue of the 
campaign against the Persians becomes the 
natural climax of the plot. Of his Cleopatra it 
is enough to say that, eyen in the judgment of 
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German critics, though necessarily beaten, it is 
not disgraced in the inevitable comparison with 
the mighty Shakspere. In Pietro Cossa’s death, 
at the vigorous age of forty-eight, young Italy 
has lost a genius which, like Carducci’s among 
her lyrists, or Morelli’s among her painters, was 
in no ordinary degree original, powerful, and, 
above all, Italian. 


TuE death is announced, on September 16, of 
Dr. Manning, one of the joint-secretaries of the 
Religious Tract Society, at the age of sixty. 
Dr. Manning was an active contributor to 
periodical literature. He also published Selec~ 
tions from the Prose Works of John Milton, and 
several illustrated books of travel, which were 
reviewed from time to time in the ACADEMY. 


WE regret also to notice the death of the Rev. 
Robert W. Eyton, author of The Antiquities of 
Shropshire, who combined the enthusiasm of the 
old-fashioned antiquary with the enlightenment 
and accuracy of the modern historian. Next 
week we hope to speak in some detail of his con- 
tributions to the early history, of his native 
county and of England at large. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tur September number of the Antiqguary 
is rich in information concerning the village 
community life of the past. Mr. John Fenton 
discourses on the right of pre-emption once 
enjoyed by the villagers or the neighbours as 
the case might be. He gives several interest- 
ing examples of this old custom, or rather law. 
We imagine, however, that a search among the 
customals of English manors would enable him 
te very much enlarge his store of pertinent facts. 
Mr. G. L. Gomme’s paper on ‘ Archaic Land 
Customs in Scotland” is well worth study, as 
there is probably no other English student who 
has devoted so much time and thought to our 
early land tenures as Mr. Gomme has done. 
Mr. Hardy continues his account of Lord Hun- 
gerford of Heytesbury ; and we have a further 
paper by Dr. Valpy French on the monumental 
brasses of Huntingdonshire. There are a few 
other papers—‘‘ An Early Cookery-Book ” and 
“The Slav and the Celt,” for example—which 
can only have been used as padding. We regret 
their presence when we remember how much 
important record evidence yet remains un- 
printed. 


Tue third number of La Revue de Droit 
international contains several articles of general 
interest, some of which refer to subjects which 
have now become matters of history. Among 
these may be mentioned an article on ‘‘ La 
Question greco-turque,” by Prof. N. J. Sari- 
polos, of Athens; and an other on the settlement 
of the differences between Greece and Turkey 
in pursuance of the Treaty of Berlin, by Prof. 
Arntz, of Brussels. An article of future 
interest, from the pen of Prof. L. Gessner, is 
a critique on @ projet of Prof. Balmerineq for 
the establishment of international tribunals to 
adjudicate upon all questions of maritime prize. 
This question will come under the consideration 
of the Institut du Droit international at its 
next meeting in 1882. A fourth article is by 
Prof, van der Rest, of the University of Brussels, 
on the Latin Monetary Union, its origin and 
its different phases. It is the second article of 
a series, and treats of the Monetary Convention 
of 1878 between Belgium, France, Greece, 
Italy, and Switzerland. A notice of the Manual 
of the laws of war on land, lately promulgated 
by the Institut, announces that the Manual, 
originally published in French, has been trans- 
lated into English in Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine by Mr. Hall, into Polish by Prof. 
Roszkowsky, of Leopol, and into Russian 
in the Recueil militaire of St. Petersburg; it 





also records a correspondence between his Im- 
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perial Highness Duke Nicholas of Leuchtenberg 
and Prof. Martens, of St. Petersburg, on the 
subject of the Manual, more especially with 
reference to a recent correspondence between 
Field-Marshal Count Moltke and Dr. Blunt- 
schli, of Heidelberg. Duke Nicholas expresses 
his regret that the Manual was not published 
before he had to lead the advanced guard of 
Gen. Gourko’s army across the Balkans, and 
his firm conviction that the European armies 
of the present day are under such discipline 
that their commanders, if they are made ac- 
quainted with the laws of war, will have no 
difficulty in maintaining their observance. A 
review of the more important publications on 
various subjects of law and its auxiliary sciences 
is supplied by M. Léon Renault, of Paris, and 
by Prof. Alphonse Mivier, of the University of 
Brussels, 


THE Archivio Storico italiano publishes some 
interesting letters of Lodovico Sergardi, the 
Sien ese ambassador to the Prince of Orange in 
1529, which give an account of the preparations 
for the siege of Florence by the Imperialists. 
The diary of the jurist Cornelio Frangipane, of 
Castello, from 1536 to 1543, supplies some useful 
information about Venetian politics during that 
period. Baron von Reumont returns to the 
story of the Countess of Albany and Alfieri 
without having anything new to tell us on the 
subject. 


In the Revista Contemporanea for August 30, 
Narciso Pagés publishes a Charter granted to 
the town of Palamos, in the province of Gerona, 
by Pedro IV. in 1358. It implies anterior 
rights, and its mode of election of the “ Jurados” 
bears a striking similarity to that of some of 
the Basque municipal ‘‘ Fueros.” <A review of 
Danvila’s work on the Liberties of Aragon, by 
the Condé de las Almenas, in its polemical tone 
against Seior Balaguer shows that such ques- 
tions cannot yet be discussed in Spain with all 
the impartiality demanded by scientific history. 
An anonymous writer in two introductory 
letters commences a pleasing narrative of a 
scientific excursion to the baths of Fuensanta 
and the mines of Almaden. Ovilo y Canules 
continues his study on ‘‘ Woman in Morocco,” 
and Rodriguez Mourelo resumes his long- 
interrupted papers on mechanical chemistry, 








THE SALE OF THE SUNDERLAND 
LIBRARY. 


THE sale of the first portion of the Sunderland 
Library by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson will 
begin, as we have already announced, on 
December 1. The catalogue is itself a work of 
high bibliographical value, not so much from the 
richness of its contents, as because of the labour 
and skill which have evidently been spent upon 
its preparation. In appearance, it may not look 
so handsome as a French sale catalogue; but 
to the genuine bibliophile, and to the larger 
class of librarians, its painstaking thoroughness 
leaves nothing to be desired. All the more im- 
portant books in the library have been specially 
collated for the purpose ; that is to say, not only 
is their full title-page entered, with remarks 
upon their condition and binding, but their num- 
ber of leaves or pages, the numbering of those 
leaves (if exceptional), their signatures and 
catch-words, their wood-cuts, &c., have all been 
carefully examined, and compared with other 
known copies. 

The Sunderland Library, it may be as well to 
state, was formed by Charles Spencer, third 
Earl of Sunderland, Secretary of State in the 
reigns of Queen Anne and George I., and 
ancestor both of the present Duke of Marl. 
borough and of the present Earl Spencer. His 
wife was the daughter of the first Duke of 
Marlborough ; and, in accordance with the 
special limitations of an Act of Parliament, his 





son, also called Charles, succeeded to the honours 
and pension of his maternal grandfather. Earl 
of Sunderland is still the courtesy title borne by 
the eldest son of the Marquis of Blandford. In 
this way the Sunderland Library came from 
Althorp, the seat of the Spencers, to Blenheim 
Palace, where it has remained for about 150 
years ; while a new library, yet more celebrated 
in bibliographical history, has since been 
accumulated in its original home at Althorp. 

The chief peculiarity of this library is that 
its contents were entirely acquired by a single 
man, and that in the short space of about a 
dozen years. Hence arise its other main 
features—a comparatively limited area, com- 
bined with extraordinary wealth within that 
area. The collection of first editions of the 
Greek and Roman classics is probably un- 
rivalled, and the same may’ be said also of the 
great Italian poets and of the books printed on 
vellum; but English authors are but poorly 
represented. There is not, apparently, a single 
Caxton; nor either Folio or Quarto of Shak- 
spere. When we say that there is no Caxton, 
we mean of course to exclude Caxton’s Cronycle 
of Englande printed from the types of William 
of Mechelen circ. 1480. So rare, however, is 
this book that Mr. Bernard Quaritch, in his 
invaluable General Catalogue (1880), herein 
following Dibdin, states that the only perfect 
copy known to exist is that in the Spencer 
Library at Althorp. But this in the Sunder- 
land Library is now for the first time revealed 
to the world as also a perfect copy. We may 
remark that Sir W. Tite’s copy (imperfect) sold 
for £90; and that only two other copies (both 
imperfect) are supposed to be in existence. 

The large series of Bibles and Testaments in 
many languages, though probably it can 
be paralleled elsewhere, forms another most 
interesting feature of the library; and they 
will be included in the first portion of the 
sale. Foremost among these is a cop 
printed on vellum of the first Bible 
with a date (1462), from the press of Fust and 
Schoiffer, of Mainz. H. Perkins’ copy, which 
is said to be surpassed in condition by this, sold 
in 1870 for £780. Among other Latin Bibles 
we may mention a copy of the Sixtine Bible 
(1590), exceedingly rare, because of its sup- 
pression by Sixtus’ successor, which was bought 
by Lord Sunderland in 1678 for the sum of 
£32; and the Clementine Bible (1592), which 
to this day forms the standard text of the 
Vulgate. The English Bibles are chiefly inter- 
esting from their historical associations. The 
earliest is the sscond edition (1541) of that known 
as Cranmer’s, or “the Great Bible,” the types 
and wood-cuts in which have sometimes been 
attributed to Holbein. Then we have the 1595 
edition of the Genevan or “‘ Bishops’ Bible,” in 
contemporary English bindings, with the arms 
and initials of Elizabeth, which is plausibly 
conjectured to have been the presentation copy 
from the printers to the Queen ; the first edition 
of the Authorised Version (1619), also in all 
probability the presentation copy of James L. ; 
and a ‘‘ Vinegar Bible” (1717), printed on vel- 
lum, the only two other known copies on vellum 
being in the Royal Library and the Bodleian. 

So we might run on for several columns. 
But we have only space left to notice the first 
edition of the Decameron of Boccaccio with a 
date (Venice: Christofal Valdarfer, 1471). This 
edition has become famous because of the 
enormous price of £2,260 given for a copy by 
the Marquis of Blandford, in competition with 
Lord Spencer, at the Roxburghe sale in 1812. 
Only seven years later Lord Spencer got this 
same copy at £918 15s. for his library at Althorp. 
Equally rare, though not equally historical, is 
the second edition of the Decameron (Mantua: 
Ludovicus Gonzaga, 1472), of which the copy in 
the Sunderland Library is said to be the only 
one known to exist in this country. 
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AN EDITION OF THE LATIN WORKS 
OF WICLIF., 


Our learned correspondent at Dresden, Dr, 
Rudolf Buddensieg, whose labours upon the 
MSS. of Luther and other German Reformers 
have won for him a merited reputation in this 
country as well as in Germany, writes to us 
as follows :— 

“T am preparing an editio princeps of John 
Wiclif’s polemical works in Latin, the MSS, of 
which are exclusively to be found on the Con- 
tinent—in the Imperial Library at Vienna andthe 
University Library at Prague. The whole will 
form a volume of from three to four hundred 
pages octavo, and will be published by the firm 
of Johann Ambrosius Barth, of Leipzig. The 
first part will be sent to press very shortly, and 
I trust that the entire work will be ready by 
Easter 1882. I have copied the Vienna MSS., 
which have never before been printed, with my 
own hand; and of some portions I have made 
as many as seven collations, so that I hope to 
be able to give a very complete text. 

‘* By this publication, in which I have received 
pecuniary assistance from the Saxon Govern- 
ment, a new step will have been made towards 
the ‘edition of Wiclif’s select works’ which 
was so warmly advocated by the late Canon 
Shirley, of Oxford, and which has been so long 
under the consideration of the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press. 

‘* When this volume shall be in the hands of 
the public, I contemplate also the publication 
of Wiclif’s most important work, the Summa 
Theologiae, of which the sixth book, ‘De 
Veritate Scripturae sacrae,’ is one of the most 
Evangelical utterances of the ‘ morning-star of 
the Reformation.’ It is much to be regretted 
that his work still remains hidden in MS., while 
the very inferior and somewhat scholastic 
Trialogus has been printed three times. 

“But I cannot think of taking in hand this 
great enterprise unless I can find, in Germany 
and England, a society or some private persons 
who will take an interest in the matter, and 
assist in the publication. It is needless to state 
that works of this kind rarely pay their way, 
and that profit is not to be thought of. The 
thing would easily be done if some well-known 
English scholars—and you Englishmen are 
under far greater obligations to Wiclif (both 
religious and literary) than are we Germans— 
would form a committee for the manage- 
ment of the work. That would be an under- 
taking worthy of Protestant England. At 
Vienna and Prague there is so much material 
that every year one or two volumes could be 
printed if some English scholars would make 
up their minds to join me in the work. 

‘« It may interest readers of the ACADEMY to 
hear that, after prolonged search, I have found 
some MSS. of Wiclif in the Municipal Library 
of Bautzen, Saxony, so that Vienna and Prague 
must no longer be held to have a monopoly of 
them on the Continent. The library of the 
Herrnhuter-Unitaet at Herrnhut, Saxony, also 
possesses MSS., if not by Wyclif, at least 
relating to him. Abouta fortnight ago I found 
there an interesting Latin letter from John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, addressed to King 
Wenzel of Bohemia, of which I propose to send 
you atranscript. I don’t know whether there 
exist any letters of Oldcastle in English libra- 
ries, but I hope to find out.” 








THE MEETING OF THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the Library 
Association began at the Hall and Library of 
Gray's Inn on Tuesday, September 13, at ten 
o’clock. There were present Mr. Henry Brad- 
shaw, Librarian of the University of Cambridge ; 
Mr, J. D, Mullins, of the Birmingham Public 
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Libraries; Mr. P. Cowell, of the Liverpool 
Public Library ; Mr. Yates, of the Leeds Public 
Library; Mr. F. T. Barrett, of the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow ; Mr. E. B. Nicholson, of the 
London Institution; Mr. H. R. Tedder, of the 
Athenaeum Club ; Mr. Robert Harrison, of the 
London Library; Mr. W. H. Overall, of the 
Corporation Library, Guildhall ; Mr. W. 8S. W. 
Vaux, of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Mr. B. R. 
Wheatley, of the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety ; Mr. H. B. Wheatley; Mr. R. I’. Sketchley, 
of the Dyce and Forster Collections, South 
Kensington ; Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of the Ply- 
mouth Public Library ; Mr. William Archer, of 
the National Library of Ireland; Mr. Cornelius 
Walford ; Mr. Sam. Timminsand Mr. Edmund 
Tonks, of Birmingham; Mr. Henry Stevens ; 
Mr. R. R. Bowker, of New York; Mr. Greenough, 
President of the Boston Public Library, U.S. ; 
Dr. Leopold Seligmann and Geheimerath Dr. 
Reichensperger, of Cologne. 

The chair was taken by Mr. J. A. Russell, 
Q.C., Judge of County Courts and Master of 
Gray’s Inn Library, who welcomed the members 
of the Association in a graceful and interesting 
address. He regretted that he owed the position 
which he held tothe lamented death of their 
late president, Mr. Coxe. He then glanced at 
some of the subjects on the programme for the 
meeting, and concluded by observing that there 
was a great fitness in their meeting where they 
did, because those whose lives were devoted to 
the charge of books were the natural links with 
those men of former ages who had made the 
materials of books; and it would be difficult to 
find a place from which had proceeded men 
who had done so much to make the materials of 
our books in history, politics, and science than 
that hall, 

After a vote of thanks to the chairman for his 
address, and a resolution of regret at the recent 
loss of Mr. J. Winter Jones, the first president 
of the Association, the report of the council was 
read, together with the treasurer’s report. The 
council announced an accession of 100 new 
members during the year. They referred to the 
course they had taken with regard to the new 
Free Libraries Bill. It was announced that the 
Association would meet at Cambridge in 1882, 
when Mr. Bradshaw has undertaken to preside. 
After some discussion the reports were adopted. 

Mr. Thomas then read “A Short Notice of 
Mr. Coxe’s Work at the Bodleian,” by the Rev. 


W. D. Macray, of the Bodleian Library. Mr. |, 


Coxe went to the Bodleian in 1838 from the 
MSS. department of the British Museum. In 
the forty-two years which followed, a great 
change had been made, so as to adapt the 
Bodleian to the wants of the time. The old 
exclusiveness had been broken down, and the 
treasures of the library made more accessible. 
Mr. Coxe had immediately begun to work at a 
new series of catalogues, beginning with the 
Greek MSS. Then, as to the printed books, 
Mr. Coxe had introduced a general MS. 
Catalogue, on the plan of tne British Museum 
Catalogue. All the various Catalogues had thus 
been consolidated into one, which now filled 
723 volumes. As regards the important point 
of classification, the books had been arranged on 
the shelves by subjects, and spare copies of the 
catalogue slips had been arranged under subject- 
headings. About 240,000 slips had been now 
classified under some 400 heads. With all this 
activity and many-sidedness, Mr. Coxe com- 
bined that amor loci which specially flourishes 
under the shadow of Bodley. 

Mr. Henry Stevens read a paper on “ English 
Bibliography before 1640.” Mr. Stevens com- 
plained of the backward state of early English 
bibliography, and urged that it was time for 
the Government to assume the bibliographical 
direction of its early history and literature. He 
urged, in particular, the immediate printing of 


British Museum before 1640, which had been 
for some time in preparation. 

At the afternoon sitting, a paper was read on 
‘‘Legal Bibliography,” by Mr. Ernest C. 
Thomas, late Librarian of the Oxford Union, 
and barrister-at-law. After reviewing the 
history and present state of the bibliography of 
law, the writer proposed that the four Inns of 
Court should print a joint-catalogue of all their 
law books. 

Mr. W. RB. Douthwaite, Librarian of Gray’s 
Inn, read an account of the “Libraries 
of the Inns of Court.” The largest and the 
oldest of these, dating from 1497, is that of 
Lincoln’s Inn, which contains about 46,000 
volumes. The Inner Temple has about 36,000 
and the Middle Temple about 30,000 volumes, 
and Gray’s Inn has about 13,000 volumes. 
After the reading of the paper, a discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Russell, Mr. Mullins, 
and Mr. Cornelius Walford took part. 

Visits were then paid to the libraries of the 
four Inns and of the Incorporated Law Society. 
In the evening, the London members and 
friends entertained the country members at 
dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Mr. Richard 
Garnett, of the British Museum, in the chair. 

Wednesday was given up to the two proposed 
Free Libraries Bills. Mr. Axon read a paper 
on the subject, and along discussion followed. 
After visiting St. Paul’s Cathedral library, the 
Association returned to discuss proposed cata- 
loguing rules. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Barpovux, A. Etudes sociales et politiques. Le Comte de 
Montilosier et le Gallicanisme. Paris: C. Lévy. 7 fr. 50c. 

ee” Mantegna and Francia, Sampson Low & 
Co. 3: 
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Deuistr, L. Histoire générale de Paris: le Cabinet des 
Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque nationale. T.3. Paris: 
Imp. Nat. 

Demombynes, G. Oonstitutions européennes, résumé de la 
Législation concernant les Parlements, les Conseils pro- 
vinciaux et communaux et l’Organisation judicizire dans 
les divers Etats de l’Kurope. ‘.2. Paris: Larose, 18 fr. 

Gortue, Le Faust de ‘Traduction nouvelle en Vers francais 
par A. Daniel, Paris: Plon. 

Saint-Evremonp, (uvres choisies de, p. p. M. de Lescure. 
Paris: Lib, des Bibliophiles, 8 fr. 

SrerHani, L. Die Alterthiimer von Kertsch in der kaiser- 
lichen Eremitage. 1. Ltg. Das Grab der Demeter 
Priesterin. 8t. Petersburg: Rittger. 35 fr. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Breuiornueca rabbinica. 12. Lfg. Der Midrasch Schemot- 
Rabba. Leipzig: Schulze. 2M, 

Miprascnu Berescair Rana, der, das ist die haggadische 
Auslegung der Genesis, Zum ersten Male ins Deutsche 
iibertr. v. A. Wiinsche. Leipzig: Schulze. 13M, 


HISTORY. 


Briere der Kaiserin Maria Theresia an ihre Kinder u. 
Freunde, Hrsg. v. A. Ritter v. Arneth, 3. u. 4, Bd. 
Wien: Braumiiller. 18 M. 

Genet, J. V. Une Famille rémoise au XVIII® Sitcle. Reims: 
Imp. Monce, 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Bacu, J. D. Albertus Magnus Verhiiltniss zu der Erkennt- 
nisslehre der Griechen, Lateiner, Araver u. Juden, 
Wien: Brauwiiller. 5 M. 

Breton, F.M. J. Histoire naturelle des Coléoptires de France, 
Famille des Lathridiens. 1° Partie. Paris: J. B, Bail- 
lire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KESSELSTADT MASK. 

Halle: Sept, 13, 1881. 
Prof. Schaaffhausen, of Bonn, to whom 
Prof. Dowden refers as one of the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of the so-called Kessel- 
stadt mask, has furnished facts and arguments 
which, much against his wish, go far to prove 
the contrary of what they are intended to 
prove. 

According to his own showing, the original 
art-collection of the Kesselstadt family at Trier 
was disposed of long ago (not by auction) ; 
while the pictures sold by auction at Mainz in 
1842 belonged to a separate collection, which 
was formed by Count Francis of Kesselstadt, 
and, to all appearance, contained no objects of 
art or vertu, besides pictures. But even if such 
articles were included, it would be highly im- 
probable that so old and so valuable a mask 
should have found its way into this recent col- 
lection without ever haying been heard of 
before. Moreover, none of the officials or 
acquaintances of the Kesselstadt family recol- 
lects having seen such a mask in either of the 
two collections; nor has any mention of it been 
found in the family archives. The late Louis 
Becker himself was unable to prove that the 
mask had ever formed part of the Kesselstadt 
collection. 

Worse than this, an unimpeachable witness, 
the Rey. Fr. Schneider, prebendary at Mainz, in- 
formed Prof. Schaaffhausen that Louis Becker 
was no less fond of, than expert in, the art of 
modelling and making casts ; in fact, it was one 
of his favourite occupations. It will be re- 
membered that Becker, although he brought 
forward various testimonials in favour of his 
mask, neyer gave the name of the dealer 
from whom he pretended to have purchased 
it. Becker afterwards emigrated to Australia, 
where he died in 1861. This circumstance 
recals a paragraph which a few years ago 
went the round of the papers, to the effect that 
an old portrait of Shakspere had turned up in 
Australia (see the ACADEMY, 1879, No. 475). 
Who knows but this portrait may have been 
another ‘labour of love” of Becker, who 
dabbled in oil as well as in plaster ? 

Prof. Schaaffhausen’s very elaborate paper 
on the Kesselstadt mask appeared in the Annual 
of the German Shakspere Society, vol. x., 
pp. 26-49; and the conclusions drawn from 
it were first published in my Biography of 
Shakspere (1876), p. 634. Though wary and 
distrustful from the beginning, yet, as Prof. 
Dowden intimates, 1 formerly hinted at the 
possibility that the original death-mask might 
have been brought to the Continent by one of 
Gerard Johnson’s sons. The facts brought to 
light by Prof. Schaaffhausen, however, have 
fully convinced me that neither this nor any 
other surmise will ever establish the genuine. 
ness cf the Kesselstadt mask. K. Evze. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE ROUMANIANS. 
28 Elm Park Gardens, S.W.: Aug, 30, 1881. 

Since the serious charges which, in the 
AcaDEMY for October 30, 1880, I brought 
against M. J. L. Pic’s Ueber die Abstammung der 
iuminen remain unanswered, I should not ask 
for room for some further observations upon 
that plausible attempt to discredit Roesler’s 
now pretty generally received theory of the 
Trans-Danubian or Illyro-Thracian origin of 
the Cis-Danubian Roumans or Wallachs, if its 
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objections to Roesler’s argument from the his- 
torical evidence had not been reproduced, with 
approval, by M. V. Chirol in his otherwise most 
valuable contribution to our ethnographical 
knowledge of the Balkan lands, ’Twiaxt Greek 
and Turk; and that, too, without eliciting 
remark or protest from the reviewers, among 
whom is Mr. H. F. Tozer. Other things apart, 
an attempt to re-open a question, which men at 
once so opposite and so distinguished as MM. 
Hunfilvy and Schwicker on the Hungarian, 
and Mr. Freeman and O. Jirececk on the Scla- 
vonic, side of controversy deem closed, would 
at all times deserve notice. 

Accepting as fair and exhaustive M. Pic’s 
incomplete summing-up of the evidence for the 
Latinisation of Thrace, Illyria, &c., during the 
period of unbroken Roman supremacy, M. 
Chirol falls in naturally with his attempt to 
explain away the story of the panic, which 
arose in a Roman*army near Astica, in Thrace 
(circa 579), owing to the cry of “ torna, torna 
fratre”—or, according te the original source, 
‘* retorna’’—being raised among the baggage 
animals. All we can say for certain, urges M. 
Chirol, from Theophanes’ story is that the 
muleteer, to whom the cry was addressed, and 
who was probably a native of the locality, 
did not understand the Neo-Latin words, which, 
having regard to the heterogeneous character 
of the soldiery, may well have been uttered by 
men from Italy, &c. If he had carried the 
suspicion, which M. Pic’s manifest bias—and he 
recegnises it—should have engendered, to the 
logical result of looking up the original source, 
Theophylactus Simocatta (ed. Bonn, 99), he 
would have seen that, while the nationality of 
the ‘‘muleteer” is left to be inferred, it is 
expressly stated that the words were spoken in 
‘‘the language of the locality” (émxwpip 

yAérrn). From this, it is but a step 
to M. Pic’s wonderful averment that, 
when we see “Wallach” in a Byzantine 
author of the period of Greek supremacy in 
Bulgaria (1020-1186), or in a Western annalist 
of the same age, we should read “Bulgarian 
Sclave.” For, we are told, it grew into a 
system among the slavish literati of New Rome 
during that age to observe the silence of the 
grave (todzuschweigen) over the hated Bul- 
garian name; a spiteful fashion, which their 
uncritical Latin contemporaries accepted from 
them in their turn. This statement is abso- 
lutely devoid of the shadow of excuse as 
applied to the Greek or the Latin writers of 
this epoch—Cinnamus, among the former, 
alone excepted—but it would be difficult to 
produce passages from his text where some other 
word is used—as the pedants of a later age, 
like Cantacuzene, used *‘ Moesi”—when ‘ Bul- 
garians” are meant. Let anyone test M. Pic’s 
assertion by the text of Scylitzes, of Cedrenus, 
of the continuation of George Hamartolus, of 
Michael Attaliotta, writers of the earlier half 
of the period, or by that of any author 
of the later half, such as Eustathius, the 
‘‘purple born” Anna Comnena, and her 
husband, Nicephorus Bryennius, each of whom 
betrays the pride which those comparative novi 
homines, the then reigning imperial house of the 
Comneni, took in their twofold descent from 
Samuel of Bulgaria. Thus, in six pages which 
Cedrenus gives to a revolt in Bulgaria, the 
names of the country and the people occur 
twenty times (ed. Bonn, ii. 627-33), while 
Scylitzes uses them fifteen times in his account, 
in four pages, of the insurrection under 
Deleanus (ibid., 714-19). The mere existence 
of an Archbishop of Bulgaria among the great 
dignitaries of the Empire would have defeated 
the assumed object of M. Pic’s ‘‘ system ;” and, 
indeed, the letters of one incumbent of that 
see—Theophylactus—remain to controvert him, 
and are otherwise of great value. Besides, the 
assertion is untrue, even of Nicetas Choniates 





himself, who, it must be admitted, assigns to 
the Bulgarians who took part in the rising 
of 1186 a less important réle than the testi- 
mony of Ansbert (who passed through the 
insurgent forces with the Crusaders) shows to 
have belonged to them. By-the-way, if M. 
Pic were to be believed, Ansbert does them as 
great despite as Nicetas. 

While M. Chirol does not appear to have 
noticed the attempt to explain away the Bul- 
garian monarch’s calling himself ‘‘ Imperator 
Vlachorum” by the aid of that mutilation of the 
text of Rubriquius which I exposed in your 
columns, he accepts M. Pic’s “‘ Sclavic sources,” 
and the:letter in which Innocent III. tells the 
King of Hungary that the Bulgarian reigning 
house descend from the ancient princes, as 
proving the Asenide dynasty to be Sclaves and 
not Vlachs as alleged by Nicetas, Ansbert, and 
Villehardouin. M. Pic’s ‘‘Sclavic sources,” 
while not wholly free from that taint which over- 
spreads the reputations of Hanka, anent the 
forged Kéniginhofer Handschri/t and the recent 
fabricator of the so-called Bulgarian Veda, have 
no more value, qua critical acumen, than prima 
facie belongs to the compositions of a royal 
monk in his retirement at Mount Athos in the 
fourteenth century. The Pope’s assertion is ab- 
solutely worthless—(1) because it is clearly an 
sien-teonabh, the earlier correspondence with 
the Bulgarian Tsar showing that the latter 
originally made no claim to descent from the 
old reigning dynasty with whom Nicholas I. 
and Hadrian II. had exchanged epistles in the 
ninth century; and (2) because that dynasty, 
to which Crumn, Cardam, and Omartag belonged, 
were Turanian Grand-Khans and not Sclaves 
at all (Theiner, 16 pass.). 

Since the appearance of M. Pic’s book,a 
Russian savant has discovered, in the synodal 
library of Moscow, a yr ony Greek 
MS. account of the revolt of 1040 in Bulgaria, 
in which the Wallach population play a leading 
role (the Athenaewm, May 21, 1881). Prof. 
Vassilievski’s interesting “‘ find” will, no doubt, 
soon come West. 

Whether M. Pic may have merely adopted 
without enquiry the questionable methods of 
some unscrupulous manipulator of evidence 
in good faith or no, can any value attach to 
his arbitrary objections to such direct evidence 
as that of Cinnamus, Cedrenus, Anna Comnena, 
the decrees of Tsar Dushan of Servia, &c., 
or to his endeavour to rehabilitate the 
“Anonymous Notary of King Bela,” and to 
restore him to that chronological place in 
Hungarian literature of which, as well as of all 
evidential value, Roesler and Hunfilvy have 
deprived him ? But, until other weapons have 
been used by different hands, those usually least 
in accord with Mr. Freeman may believe, with 
him, that the legend of the unbroken continuity 
of Roman blood and speech in Dacia ‘‘ has been 
completely dispersed by recent research.” 

A. R. FAIRFIELD. 








THE SOUTH-AFRICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
London: Sept. 10, 1881. 


All members of the Folk-Lore Society wili 
learn with regret the stoppage of the South 
African Society, and it will certainly be my 
duty to bring the subject up at our next 
council meeting to see if anything can be done 
to carry on the work. 

My own idea is that it would be best for Miss 
Lloyd to allow our society to print her material 
in the Folk-Lore Record, and that we should 
re-issue it in pamphlet form at five shillings 
yearly to those who could not, or did not wish 
to, join the society. G. L. Gomme, 
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SCIENCE. 


Kant and his English Critics ; 2 Comparison 
of Critical and Empirical Philosophy. By 
John Watson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada, (Glasgow: Maclie. 


hose.) 
(First Notice.) 


THIs work may most summarily be described 
as a sequel, and a very valuable one, to Prof, 
Caird’s Critical Account of the Philosophy 
of Kant. It falls into three parts. In one 
the author examines criticisms hostile to 
Kant that have appeared since the publication 
of Prof. Caird’s book; partly those of Dr, 
Stirling'and Mr. H. Sidgwick, dealing directly 
and solely with Kant, partly the objections 
which Mr. Arthur Balfour has brought against 
the doctrine which he calls Transcendentalism 
—a doctrine which he constructs, perhaps 
not unfairly, but by the exercise of a large 
liberty of interpretation, as much out of state- 
ments of Prof. Caird about Kant, and out of 
other recent writings not specially relating to 
Kant at all, as out of the statements of the 
Critique of Pure Reason itself. In this 
connexion Prof. Watson has occasion to ex- 
pound afresh, and in his own way, that part of 
the Critique which relates to the so-called 
“principles of pure understanding.” In 
another part of his work, he examines the 
systems of Mr. H. Spencer and the late Mr. 
Lewes on those points where they may seem 
to come into competition with critical idealism. 
Finally, he offers his own suggestions, which 
are very much in the spirit of Prof. Caird, as 
to the sources of incoherence and incomplete- 
ness in Kant’s theory. 

The present reviewer is probably too much in 
agreement with Prof. Watson on the subjects 
dealt with in the book to be a very competent 
reviewer of it. Less sympathising critics, 
however, are likely to agree that it is written 
with clearness and precision ; that the author 
is thoroughly impregnated with the doctrine 
which he expounds, and makes it as plain as 
it can be made without becoming other than 
it is ; that he often puts the points at issue 
between the different critics of Kant, as well 
as between those who may fairly be called 
Neo-Kantians and their opponents, with much 
force and felicity ; and that anyone interested 
in the controversies to which it relates will 
be likely to have a better understanding of 
their essential bearing for having read it. 
The points touched are always vital points, 
and what is said of them is always to the 
purpose. Nor, on the whole, does the tone 
and temper of Prof. Watson’s polemic afford 
any ground for objection. It would be well 
if it were possible—but it scarcely is possible— 
for a critic of a great philosopher, in replying 
to another critic whom he thinks wrong, to 
avoid the apparent assumption of superiority 
implied in telling his opponent that he has 
failed to understand or appreciate, or has 
missed the point of, the author in question. 
Prof. Watson keeps much more free from such 
language than most controversialists, but 
perhaps not free enough to avoid causing 
some irritation to the writers from whom he 
differs. It is the inevitableness of this irrita- 
tion as an incident of controversial writiug— 
an irritation not likely to render those who 
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experience it more open to conviction—that 
suggests a doubt whether in any case the 
cause of philosophic truth is likely to be 
served by the method of answer and rejoinder. 
The independent statement of opinion without 
apparent reference to other contemporary 
opinion from which it differs, though it may 
give rise to some confusion of issues, is 
perhaps more likely to lead to a profitable 
result. In regard to Kant, at any rate, when 
once the controversial interpretation of his 
doctrine has begun, it is impossible to see 
where the debate is to close. Expositions of 
his meaning as far apart as those of Dr. 
Stirling and Prof. Watson can alike find 
textual justification. It comes to be a ques- 
tion of the extent and direction in which we 
are to “develop his meaning ;” whether we 
are to understand him according to the letter 
of statements which he undoubtedly makes, 
but which we may be inclined to regard as 
survivals of a way of thinking which it was 
the true result of his philosophy to set aside, 
or according to what may seem to us the 
spirit of his more pregnant passages. This 
is not said, of course, in depreciation of the 
study of Kant, in whom no one can quarry 
for himself too deeply, but in doubt as to the 
profit to be derived from those disputes over 
the interpretation of him which have been 
so rife in Germany, and of late have been 
passing into England. It is a great gain 
when such a writer as Prof. Caird sets forth 
the theory which he has extracted for himself 
from Kant; it is a gain when anyone else 
extracts ore of intrinsic value from the same 
mine. But it would be a considerable draw- 
back if the energy and temper of philosophical 
writers came to be wasted in discussing the 
meaning of a great master who, overcharged 
with new thoughts which he took little pains 
in stating, and for which the current lan- 
guage of philosophy did not afford a state- 
ment ready-made, by no means always stated 
them consistently. 

So far as Prof. Watson’s controversy is 
with Mr. Balfour, it does not relate very 
closely to the interpretation of Kant. This is 
not said at all disrespectfully ‘to Mr. Balfour. 
It is, perhaps, rather an advantage that his 
concern is not so much with the exact com- 
prehension of Kant’s doctrine as with the 
extraction from him, or from those who have 
lately appeared in England as his exponents, 
of answers to questions which Mr. Balfour 
rightly thinks require to be answered in order 
to the establishment of a philosophical 
“creed,” a doctrine as to the truth of things. 
It is a real service to those whom Mr. Balfour 
unkindly, though not with intentional un- 
kindness, calls “ Transcendentalists” to force 
them to consider whether and how they can 
answer these questions, whatever their exact 
relation to Kant. Prof. Watson’s book, 
whether it be thought a sufficient answer to 
them or no, is at least a tribute to the 
cogency with which they have been put. 

The first of these questions (the one dealt 
with by Prof. Watson in his first chapter) re- 
lates to the assumption which Mr. Balfour sup- 
poses Kant, or the “ Neo-Kantians,” to make, 
that some part, at any rate, of what claims to 
be existing knowledge is really so. According 
to him (Defence of Philosophie Doubt, pp. 
90, 91), the transcendentalist first “ postulates 





. . - that he gets some knowledge, small or 
great, by experience,’ and then proceeds to 
argue: “ Whatever fact or principle I can 
show to be involved in that experience— 
whatever I can prove must be, if that expe- 
rience is to be—of that you must, in common 
consistency, grant the reality.” A principle 
so proved is said to be “ transcendentally 
deduced,” and it is the validity of that 
deduction in the cases of causation and the 
existence of a persistent world that Mr. 
Balfour more particularly calls in question. 
The transcendental philosophy, he thinks, 
fails “to show that the trustworthiness of 
these far-reaching scientific postulates is in- 
volved in those simple experiences which 
everybody must allow to be valid;’’ the 
failure being proved chiefly by an appeal to 
the fact that ordinary persons have the expe- 
rience without even being conscious of these 
principles. Failing in this, 

‘*it may still show by its searching analysis 
all that is implied in the existence of nature, as 
we ordinarily understand nature, and of the 
sciences of nature, as we are taught to accept 
them; but it cannot show either that such a 
nature exists, or that our accounts of it are 
accurate; it cannot, in other words, supply us 
with a philosophy adequate to our necessities.” 


Anyone who has assimilated Kant can 
anticipate the direction which Prof. Watson’s 
answer to such objections must take. It will 
consist in pointing out that they disappear 
with an acceptance of the first principle of the 
Critical Philosophy—a principle which Mr. 
Balfour may have good reason for rejecting, 
but which in his book he seems rather to 
ignore. Just because, however, it is so alien 
to him and to most of his readers, it is to be 
expected that Prof. Watson’s answer, which 
turns upon its re-assertion, will have little 
effect. Mr. Balfour writes as a sceptic— 
though apparently with the ulterior view 
of making room for a religion on the 
nature of which, in such a _ connexion, 
he does not care to dwell—but, as Prof. 
Watson puts it, he “has not carried his 
scepticism so far as to doubt the correct- 
ness of the ordinary dualism of intelligence 
and nature.” If, as Kant held, “ Under- 
standing makes nature” (nature in the sense 
of a single objective order of phenomena, as 
distinct from ‘things in themselves”), to 
ascertain the forms under which alone an 
order of nature can be understood is to ascer- 
tain laws of nature itself. The question 
whether “such a nature exists’’—such a 
nature as the only one that can be an object 
of knowledge or understanding must be— 
becomes unmeaning. We may enquire, 
indeed, whether any given analysis ot the 
forms or relations under which alone an order 
of nature can be known (Kant’s own, for in- 
stance) is correct and sutficient; or, again, 
whether “our accounts of nature are accu- 
rate” in the sense of whether particular 
phenomena are really connected in the way in 
which they have hitherto been reported to be 
connected by the representatives of par- 
ticular sciences. But supposing the rela- 
tions under which alone nature can be 
known, or events connected in an objective 
order of experience, to have been correctly 
ascertained, there can be no _ further 
question whether nature really exists under 





these relations. If we insist, indeed, 
on some of Kant’s statements, we may 
suppose him to have held that there were 
“things in themselves ” which might produce 
different phenomena from those hitherto or 
now produced; but the question is not of 
sensations as produced by “ things in them- 
selves,” but of their connexion in a know- 
able order of nature. Kant’s problem is to 
ascertain exhaustively the functions of under- 
standing, which are necessarily exercised in 
so connecting them. If he has done so—if 
he has, in this sense, answered the question : 
How is knowledge possible ?—there can, from 
his point of view, be no further question 
whether “such a nature exists” as that 
which is thus known. The functions of 
understanding through which nature is 
known are the functions through which, as a 
nature, it exists. Nor is it to the purpose to 
argue that no intellectual function can be 
necessary to experience, which “ many intel- 
ligent beings, and the transcendentalist him- 
self during the earlier part of his life” (to 
quote Mr. Balfour), are unaware of exercising. 
If it were a question of particular facts 
experienced, it would no doubt be absurd to 
speak of anything as necessarily involved in 
experience which many persons are not con- 
scious of experiencing. But the question is 
how there comes to be for us that one con- 
nected order of facts which we call the world 
of experience ; and there is no absurdity in 
holding that certain synthetical functions of 
understanding must be exercised in order to 
the presentation of such a world, which the 
individual only becomes aware of after long 
analytical reflection. 

We have given this part of Prof. Watson’s 
argument in words which are not his, from 
finding a difficulty in doing justice to it 
either by abridgement or by quotation. In 
order to make the way clear for a reply to 
Mr. Balfour’s criticism of Kant’s doctrine as 
to substance and causality, he proceeds to 
draw out in his own words, and in an abridged 
form, but with close reference to the original 
text, the connexion between the theories of 
“pure intuition,” ‘“ pure conception,” and 
‘pure judgment,” and then “the proofs” 
of the principles of judgment. This 
part of his work is much to be commended to 
Kantian students. In the process he has 
occasion to notice the points on which he is 
at issue with Dr. Stirling. These are chiefly 
questions of interpretation, on which, from 
the inconsistencies of Kant’s language, there 
can be no final decision, The meaning which 
Prof. Watson extracts is doubtless the better 
meaning ; but as a matter of simple “‘ Kant 
philology” it does not follow that the better 
meaning is to be adopted. If, with Dr. 
Stirling, we take Kant’s doctrine to be that 
sense first gives us a knowledge of particular 
facts, while understanding, with its categories, 
comes after, and makes this special knowledge 
universal and necessary, we can certainly find 
passages to justify the interpretation. It is 


the one which probably most readers of 
ordinary intelligence carry away from the 
Critique, and which has led them to think it 
a piece of wasted labour from beginning to 
end. They can get along well enough, they 
think, with knowledge of a high degree of 
generality and probability ; and, unless some- 
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thing more is sought, the whole transcendental 
apparatus seems, by its own showing, to be 
superfluous. It is difficult, indeed, to believe 
that Kant can have had any other view in 
his mind than that which Dr. Stirling ascribes 
to him when he wrote his account of the 
distinction between the “ Wahrnehmungs-Ur- 
theil ” and the “ Erfahrungs-Urtheil” in the 
Prolegomena (§§ 18 and ff.). But on the 
other side we may set such passages as the 
following from the Critique of Pure Reason 
(p. 134, ed. Hartenstein) :— 


‘As all possible perception depends on the 
synthesis of apprehension, and this empirical 
synthesis itself on the transcendental, conse- 
quently on the categories, it is evident that all 
possible perceptions, and therefore everything 
that can attain to empirical consciousness—i.e., 
all phenomena of nature—must, as regards 
their conjunction, be subject to the categories.” 


As Prof. Caird has said, “no possible inter- 
pretation can make of Kant a self-consistent 
writer ;’’ but, as he well adds, 


‘*it is the business of a critic to point out how 
Kant separates himself from his predecessors 
and prepares for his successors; and, while 
recognising his inconsistencies, to note clearly 
the direction in which he was tending ” (Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, xiv. 126). 


Interpreting him on this principle, Prof. 
Watson will not admit him to have meant 
that we first perceive facts without exercise 
of understanding or application of the cate- 
gories, and then through that application 
come to know the facts as constituents of 
a necessary system. The Critique, in Prof. 
Watson’s words, 


*‘is not a phenomenology, but a metaphysic, 

.. an analysis of the logical constituents 
of our actual knowledge, not an account of the 
temporal stages by which the individual and 
the race advance to knowledge of the highest 
kind. . . . When he is leading up to his own 
theory, and simply stating the facts he has to 
explain, or when he is criticising the dogmatic 
theory of his predecessors, Kant naturally 
speaks as if sense immediately reveals to us 
special objects or events. From the philosophical 
point of view, however, sense he conceives of 
as the faculty which supplies to us the isolated 
differences which thought puts together and 
unites into individual objects or connexions of 
objects. The ‘manifold of sense’ is, there- 
fore, simply that element in knowledge which 
supplies the particular differences of known 
objects, and these differences, of course, vary 
with the special aspect of the known world 
which at the time is sought to be explained. 
In the axioms of perception, for example, in 
which Kant is seeking to show that individual 
objects in space and time are necessarily ex- 
tensive quanta, the special fact of knowledge 
to be explained is the apprehension of objects 
as made up of parts forming individual aggre- 
gates. These parts Kant regards as directly 
perceived or contemplated. The ‘ manifold’ 
may be the parts of a line, the parts of any 
geometrical figure, or even particular figures 
regarded as constituents of more complex per- 
ceptions ; or, again, it may be the parts of indi- 
vidual objects in space. But in all these cases the 
particulars, as due to sense, are, when taken by 
themselves, mere abstractions; they are, in fact, 
not even known as particulars apart from the 
synthetic activity of imagination as guided by 
the category of quantity. To havea knowledge 
of the parts of a line, or the parts of a house, as 
parts, is to know at the same time the combina- 
tion of those parts. But the combination of 
those parts takes place for us only through the 





act by which we successively determine space 
to particular parts, and in that determination 
combine them. Thus, in the knowledge of the 
line, there are implied both the particular 
element of sense and the universal element of 
thought. We do not /irst perceive the line, and 
then apply the category, but in perceiving the 
line we apply the category. And as in all 
recognition of objects in space we necessarily 
determine the particulars of sense through the 
schema, as silently guided by the category, we 
may express this condition of our knowledge in 
the proposition, ‘All percepts are extensive 
quanta.’ This proposition, therefore, rests upon 
a discrimination of the elements which we are 
compelled to distinguish in explaining how we 
know any individual object to be a unity of 
parts; itis not a proposition which we acquire 
by reflection before we know objects to be 
extensive quanta. Observing that all external 
objects which we can possibly know must be in 
space, and having seen space to be a necessary 
form of thought, we can say axiomatically that 
every percept is an extensive quantum ; but 
this proposition is not one which precedes the 
knowledge of objects as quanta, but one which 
is required to explain the fact of such know- 
ledge. . . . Its necessity is implied in our 
actual knowledge, and philosophical reflection 
merely shows it to be there” (pp. 157-59). 


T. H. Green. 








The Arabic Manual. Comprising a Con- 
densed Grammar of both the Classical and 
Modern Arabic, Reading Lessons and 
Exercises, with Analyses, and a Vocabulary 
of Useful Words. By Prof. E. H. Palmer. 
(W. H. Allen & Co.) 


Tue want of a rudimentary introduction to 
the study of Arabic has long been felt. 
While every European language is taught 
by means of various carefully graduated 
reading-books, in which the difficulties of the 
language are met and overcome one by one, 
the Arabic student is put at once upon a 
complicated grammar, in which he has to 
grapple with perplexities from the very 
beginning, and is given for a reading-book 
the Koran, which was not revealed with a 
view to linguistic instruction, though it has 
been largely employed for that purpose. 
Mr. Palmer’s Manual is a step in the right 
direction, and will undoubtedly be of real 
service to those who are trying to teach 
themselves Arabic. It contains the essentials 
of the classical grammar, the necessary ex- 
planations of the differences between the 
classical and the modern speech, exercises, 
models of translation, and a vocabulary ; and 
anyone who works properly through the book 
will certainly have obtained a fair knowledge 
of grammar and a respectable copia verborum. 
This is no small matter to have gained, and 
Mr. Palmer deserves all thanks for what he 
has done. 

The first third of the work is merely a re- 
production on a reduced scale of the author’s 
Arabic Grammar, which we reviewed in these 
columns September 25, 1875—that is to say, 
the less important sections, examples, rules, 
and exceptions have been cut out, and the 
rest, amounting to about half the larger 
grammar, has been reprinted word for word. 
So literally, indeed, has the printer executed 
his task that even the misprints of the 
original grammar have sometimes been care- 
fully preserved in the smaller form; and the 








want of due revision is seen in the lists 
on pp. 42-45, where the two columns of 
the original lists have been reprinted in a 
horizontal direction, instead of taking the 
words perpendicularly down each column, and 
the alphabetical order has thus been destroyed, 
We have noticed no fresh matter introduced, 
except in the admirably condensed section on 
irregular verbs, and a paragraph on broken 
plurals; and only two or three verbal cor. 
rections. As to the work of excision, it has 
been as a rule well done; but sometimes the 
omission of an important section involves 
alterations and explanations in subsequent 
sections, and these have not always been 
remembered. For example, the omission of 
section 14 of the larger grammar renders the 
spelling of f’l haydti in the immediately 
following reading lesson incomprehensible to 
the beginner. Towards the end of the 
grammatical division of the Manual utility is 
sometimes sacrificed to brevity; as where 
the inseparable prepositions and conjunc- 
tions alone are given, and the equally im- 
portant separables are entirely omitted. Mr, 
Palmer’s exposition of Arabic syntax, in both 
grammars, is the clearest in existence, and 
none better can be given to the student; 
in the present shape it has even gained in 
lucidity. There is nothing of the ordinary 
pedantry of terms or the conservatism 
of traditional explanations about it, but 
excellent common-sense and a fine power of 
illustration. Here again, however, we must 
regret some sweeping excisions—e.g., the 
list of particles in § 95 of the large gram- 
mar; the use of the common prepositions, 
which ought to have been included in 
p- 84. The important sections between § 122 
and § 134, including the syntax of the 
numerals and the government of the masdar 
and the analysis of the sentence, &c., §§ 140- 
149, might well have been preserved ina short 
form. Further on, an example of hasty 
excision is found in the incomplete statement 
(p. 98): “The article el is regarded as a 
relative.’ Other instances of a want of care 
might be pointed out, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Palmer will give his book a thorough 
revision for the second edition to which it is 
doubtless destined. A little alteration, a few 
additions, and a quick eye for the correction 
of the press would make this an admirable 
outline of Arabic grammar. Already, it is 
the best we have, and it would not take much 
to make it the best possible. 

The reading exercises are not so good as 
the grammar. In these, accuracy is the prime 
condition; yet in the very first example, the 
Fitihah, we find a serious misprint in the 
second line of Arabic—an impossible word for 
el“éilamina—as well as the omission of the 
article in the transliteration. The employ- 
ment of hemzeh in the same example is very 
inconsistent ; vowel points are often omitted, 
perhaps intentionally; and in the Ayat el- 
Kursi great irregularity is observable in the 
representation in the roman type of the final 
vowel—sometimes the rule of pause is ob- 
served, sometimes the vowel is given. These 
things are of no consequence to a scholar, but 
they are infinitely perplexing to a beginner. So 
in the exercises for translation there is a want 
of due consideration of the pupil’s needs. In 


| exercises of this kind it is necessary that the 
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short vocabulary at the head of each exercise 
should contain everything that is required in 
the exercise, the student being left only to 
apply the rales of grammar to these mate- 
rials. But in the first exercise we find the 
phrase, “ The window of the house,” though 
“window” is not given in the list of words 
at the head; and in the larger vocabulary at 
the end of the Manual four words are given 
for it, all without vowel points, and without 
any instructions which to use. In the same 
exercise occur the words “ The merchant’s chil- 
dren,” and above we find the proper word for 
“child.” But how is the student to discover 
the plural of weled ? If he applies the regular 
termination he will be wrong. And where is 
he to find out which, of many possible broken 
plurals, is the right one, or one of the right 
ones? The exercises need to be re-arranged, 
and the change from easy to difficult sentences 
should be more carefully graduated. 

Mr. Palmer’s special ground is well re- 
presented in the Manual. In the division 
which treats of the modern language, we have 
an excellent account of the characteristics of 
modern Arabic as spoken in Egypt and Syria 
and among the Bedawis; while the transla- 
tions from modern Arabic into English, and 
from English into Arabic, are just the things 
that Mr. Palmer can do better than any- 
body else. These translations are the most 
original part of the book ; but the less original 
parts are not the least valuable. As a whole, 
the Manual stands in need of a good deal of 
improvement ; but it fills up a gap, and will 
be found very serviceable. 

StanteyY LANE-POOLE. 








OBITUARY. 


Tut Rev. F. W. Holland, Vicar of Evesham, 
who died suddenly on August 27 on the Niessen, 
near Thun, had been for some time intimately 
connected with the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
He will, however, be best remembered by his 
conscientious geographical work in the penin- 
sula of Sinai, the fruits of which appeared in 
the valuable paper and map which he con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society some years ago. No detailed 
record, we believe, was published of his most 
recent journey, of which a brief account ap- 
peared in the ACADEMY (August 17, 1878) 
immediately on his return to England. 


THE death is announced, on September 8, of 
Mr. Frederic Currey, a practising barrister, who 
had devoted much attention to botany, and 
especially to the study of fungi. He was 
elected to the Royal Society in 1858, and was 
treasurer and a vice-president of the Linnean 
Society at the time of his death. It is said that 
he bequeathed to Kew his valuable collection of 
specimens of fungi. 


Tix cause of African geography has lost a 
good friend in the Visconde A. Duprat, who 
died recently in London, at the age of seventy- 
one. In early life he was engaged in the civil 
war against Dom Miguel, and afterwards served 
in South Africa. For many years past he had 
been consul-general for Portugal in this country. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue new book of travel by Mr. E. A. Floyer, 
which we referred last week as about to be 
published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, will 
® entitled Unexplored Balichistan: a Survey 
of a Route through Western Baliichistan, 
ekran, Bashakird, Persia, Kurdistan, and 





Turkey. The book will contain illustrations 
and a map by ‘the author, vocabularies of 
dialects, lists of plants, and meteorological 
observations. Mr. Foyer was the first European 
to explore the wild district of Bashakird, upon 
which he read a paper at the meeting of the 
British Association at Plymouth in 1877. 


Mr. Epwarp STANFORD has nearly]ready a 
Physical and Descriptive Geography for schools, 
by Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., with coloured 
maps and illustrations. This book is an abridge- 
ment of Mr. Keith Johnston’s well-known 
larger work, the historical portion being 
omitted. 


TELEGRAMS announce the arrival at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, of the steamer Proteus, which 
carried north the members of the American 
Arctic expedition commanded by Lieut. Greeley, 
U.S.N. The party was landed at Discovery 
Harbour, Lady Franklin Bay, on August 11, 
six days after leaving Upernavik. Contrary to 
what was reported before, it was ascertained 
that last winter must have been very mild, for 
open water was seen northward as far as the 
eye could reach. The Proteus brings back the 
English Arctic mail deposited on Littleton 
Island in 1876. 


On the other hand, advices from Copenhagen 
state that the news received from the Dutch 
Polar expedition on board the schooner 
Willem Barents is very unfavourable. Owing 
to the continuous ice-barrier, which extends 
nearly to Norway, Spitzbergen could not be 
reached, nor even the Bear Islands; and, after 
one more attempt to force through northward, 
the expedition will return home, as the captain 
is convinced that this year Novaya Semlya is 
completely enclosed in a barrier of ice. 


Just before he left England for the Congo, 
Mr. H. E. Crudgington received letters from 
San Salvador, announcing the departure of the 
Rev. T. J. Comber and Mr. W. H. Bentley for 
Mussuca, which is now the principal depot of 
the Baptist Society’s expedition. They were 
to start at once to found the two stations at 
Isangila and Mbu, on the north bank of the 
Congo. Notwithstanding this change in the 
plans of the expedition, it has been decided 
still to maintain a station at San Salvador. 


PiRE DEPELCHIN, the head of the missionary 
expedition to the Upper Zambesi region, which 
has its head-quarters at Gubuluwayo, in Mata- 
bele-land, made an attempt last year to establish 
a station on the north bank of the river. We 
alluded to this at the time, but until lately no 
news has been received of the details. It 
appears that, after leaving Tati, his party met 
with a series of misfortunes until they reached 
the Wanki ford on the Zambesi, whence Pére 
Teroerdeand another missionary were despatched 
across the river to Mwemba in the Batonga 
country. Pére Depelchin was obliged to return 
to Panda-ma-Tenka, on the Panda River, and 
soon afterwards learned that the other two 
missionaries had been taken ill. Assistance 
was at once sent to them, but it was found that 
Pire Teroerde was dead, and his companion had 
to be removed to Panda-ma-Tenka. They had, 
however, succeeded in obtaining permission to 
found a station in Mwemba on certain condi- 
tions. Towards the end of the year Pire 
Depelchin himself went to the Barotse country, 
in company with Mr. Walsh, an experienced 
hunter; and, after some negotiations, it was 
arranged that he should send two missionaries 
to settle there. 


Some ten years ago M. Marno, the Austrian 
traveller, penetrated to Fadasi, in the Upper 
Nile region, by way of Fazokl; and Mr. J. M. 
Schuver is now travelling in the same region, 
previous to making for the equatorial lakes. 
Herr J. von Miiller, a German traveller, is also 
said to be intending to start on an expedition 


in the same country, and will be able to do 
good service by a thorough exploration of the 
unknown country beyond Fadasi. 


Pire AnTusEs has left Lisbon for Mozam- 
bique, in order to establish a mission at Zombo, 
on the Zambesi. He is also entrusted with the 
formation of a meteorological station at the 
same place, and is further to promote the 
development of Portuguese commerce in that 
region. 

Dr. Montano has lately returned to Paris 
from an {interesting journey, in company with 
Dr. Paul Rey, through the Philippine Islands and 
Malaysia. He left France in May 1879, and, 
after landing at Singapore, proceeded with his 
companion on a journey into the interior of the 
Malay peninsula, where they studied the Mant- 
lira, Jakun, Udai, and Kenabui races, which 
are now almost extinct, and also obtained a few 
natural-history specimens. They left in July 
for Manila, where they first devoted themselves 
to a study of the Negritoes, who livein a savage 
state on the Mariveles, Orion, and Samar 
Mountains, in the Bataan province. Numerous 
anthropological details and photographs were 
obtained of this interesting race. The Albay 
province was afterwards visited for the purpose 
of studying types of the Aétas and Vicols, who 
are said to preserve among them traditions 
dating from the period anterior to the Spanish 
conquest. Returning to Manila, Drs. Montano 
and Rey next traversed the Island of Sulu to 
Maibun, the new residence of the Sultan since 
the occupation of Tiangui by the Spaniards. 
From Sulu they went to Sandikan Bay, at the 
north-east of the Island of Borneo, where the 
North Borneo Company have a small station 
at Elopura. While here, Dr. Montano lighted 
upon some specimens of the previously un- 
known Buli-Dupi race, and he determined to 
visit one of their villages for purposes of 
anthropological study. He accordingly under- 
took an interesting journey up the unexplored 
Sagaliud River, which falls into Sandikan Bay. 
He then returned with Dr. Rey to Sulu, 
whence, after further investigations in the 
departments of anthropology and ethnography, 
they crossed over to Davao, in the south-west 
of the Island of Mindanao, which is described 
as virgin soil for scientific enquiry, and 
especially interesting from the curious mix- 
ture of races there. From Dayao Dr. Rey 
was obliged to return to France on business, 
but Dr. Montano continued to prosecute the 
researches they had commenced together in the 
Philippines. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Prehistoric Importation of Jade—Prof. G. de 
Mortillet opens the last number of the Matériauz 
pour l'Histoire de’ Homme with an interesting 
article on ‘‘ The Importation of Nephrite and 
of Bronze.’ He describes the curious as- 
semblage of objects found jin the lower station 
of Gérofin (or Oefeli) on the Lake of Bienne, 
which he regards as offering evidence of very 
early commercial relations with the East. 
From thirty to forty implements of jade and 
jadeite have been found, with several celts and 
knife-daggers of bronze, and four chisels in un- 
alloyed copper. But the most remarkable 
object is a bronze pin, of Oriental type, similar 
to pins used at the present day in China. The 
presence of this object lends support to the 
belief that the jade also must have come 
from Central Asia ; andit may be remarked that 
M. Mortillet has long held that our knowledge of 
bronze was originally introduced from India. 
The assemblage of objects from Gérofin shows 
that this station belongs to that early part of 
the Bronze age which M. Mortillet designates as 
the Morgien epoch, after the lake-dwelling at 
Morges on the Lake of Geneya, 
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Tue Quekett Microscopical Club will hold its 
first meeting after the summer holidays, at 
University College, on Friday, September 23, 
at eight p.m. 





FINE ART. 


Greek and Gothic: Progress and Decay in the 
Three Arts of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting. By the Rev. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
(Walter Smith, late Mozley & Smith.) 


In the present volume Mr. Tyrwhitt has 
undoubtedly taken up a thoroughly interesting 
theme. ‘To trace the course of artistic effort 
during its periods of weakness and decline, to 
bridge over the spaces when it seems to have 
almost disappeared, to resume its faint and 
feeble vestiges as it once and again awakens 
to a fresh career, have evidently proved a task 
so interesting to the author, during more 
extended studies, that he has rightly judged 
them capable of forming an interesting topic 
for a popular and readable book. Art ques- 
tions are becoming increasingly interesting to 
the public as art-teaching is made increasingly 
accessible. And the writer of Greek and 
Gothic has had no little share in bringing 
about this result, though, from the apologetic 
tone of some of his remarks, it would appear 
that he almost fears to trespass on the 
patience of his readers. To the majority of 
those who take up these extremely interesting 
and readable essays it is probable that the 
subject dealt with will be quite fresh. It is, 
however, only fair to warn the student that 
they are little more than a r¢éswmé of the more 
popularly attractive portions of previous 
articles by the same writer in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and 
The Art Leaching of the Primitive Church. 
It is by these, doubtless, that Mr. Tyrwhitt 
would elect to be judged as a scholar and an 
art-critic rather than by articles so intensely 
popular as the present chapters of Greek and 
Gothic. 

It is not difficult to see where the author 
has'made the subject entirely his own, and 
where he has relied chiefly on the opinions of 
others, The best portion of the book is that 
relating to the symbolism of Christian art. 
The chapter on the early decadence of seulp- 
ture in Greece is too rapid, and too full of 
fanciful comparison and generalisation, to be 
really serviceable to those for whom the book 
is intended. Such a mode of dealing with 
a subject, which in the minds of most 
readers is extremely shadowy, though grace- 
ful and even eloquent, is neither historical 
enough nor definite enough to leave a dis- 
tinct and portable impression. A plain sub- 


‘stratum of facts, placed in the order of their 


occurrence, is indispensable for elementary 
and popular instruction. After this, any 
happy generalisation which the author may 
have thought out or picked up may possibly 
find a useful place. In this instance, per- 
haps, too much has been picked up after the 
** Aratra Pentelici”’ to be generally intelligible 
to the unlearned. Not one reader in twenty 
of the passage which compares Polygnotos to 
Giotto and Oreagna and Gozzoli would know 
enough, at least about the Greek, to carry 
away any clear idea of hie own. Everyone 
does not know, as Mr. Tyrwhitt does, that 
the method of painting - practised in the 





Athens of Pericles was strictly decorative, 
though dealing with moral and historical 
subjects. Polygnotos is recorded to have 
painted in a pale dry manner, within firmly 
finished outlines, without shading, modelling, 
or perspective. He used flat colours, and of 
these only four, and on coloured grounds. 
Such were his great works on the walls of 
the Poikile at Athens, and the Lesche at 
Delphi; the War of Theseus with the 
Amazons, the Fall of Troy, and the Battle 
of Marathon. Hence they were extremely 
different in character from the walls of the 
Arena Chapel at Padua, or those of the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. The mediaeval work, 
as regards method, was different, and, indeed, 
superior by many degrees, to that of the 
quaint old Athenian, who was but a few 
steps removed from the archaic decorators of 
the Egyptian temples. Shading and model- 
ling, which are conspicuous in the mediaeval 
frescoes, were the invention of Apollodoros 
at a somewhat later time. He it was, 
and not Polygnotos, whose lifelike figures 
earned him a similar zoographie reputation 
to that of Giotto. Rapid and sketchy 
comparisons imply a knowledge which, 
though amply possessed by the writer, is 
often seriously wanting in the reader, and 
without which the cleverest speech-craft 
makes but a feeble and evanescent effect 
upon the mind. On the whole, therefore, the 
chapters on‘ classic art do not give a very 
distinct idea of what classic art generally was 
like. They dwell, perhaps, too much on the 
severer style of the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon and its time to deal quite fairly with 
later work. Of course it is sound advice to 
the enthusiastic student to pore over the 
Elgin and Phigalian marbles ; yet, masterly as 
they are, they afford but dry pasture to the 
ordinary enquirer, whose soul thirsts for the 
full developed charms of classic architecture 
and sculpture as seen in Jater if inferior 
work. The archaic periods, stretching from 
the Lion Gate at Mycenae to the Dorian 
Migration, and thence to the Persian War, 
are so shadowy that they may well be left to 
the esoteric few.* To gain a sufficient idea of 
Greek art as commonly understood, it may be 
early enough to begin with the grand re- 
silient age of Pheidias, the golden age of 
architecture, if not of the lesser arts. One 
must know about the Parthenon and _ its 
mighty sculptures, about the venerable shrine 
of Theseus, the magnificent Propylaion, the 
painted corridors of the Poikile, the great 
brass image of world-famed Athena Proma- 
chos, and the marvellous agalmata of gold 
and ivory which drew gaping crowds to the 
Acropolis or to the far-off temple of Olym- 
pian Jove. We must have some idea of the 
elegant Erechtheion—monument of the love- 
liest of all types of classic beauty—and some 
understanding of the later and more volup- 
tuous sculptures of Praxiteles and the artists 
of the decline. To the popular mind the 
latter represent the perfection of Greek 
art. In statuary, even that late copy 
by Cleomenes which now stands in the 
Tribune of the Uffizi, all patched and reno- 


* This was written before I had seen Mr. A. 8, 
Murray’s admirable book on Early Greek Art. 
The latter should certainly be read by everyore 
who wishes to understand the subject. 
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vated though it be, is, by the “enchanted 
world” that admires it, held to be the quint- 
essence of sculptural grace. Thus the 
popular mind needs teaching and training into 
a more correct and severe condition of 
thought. But it must be through correct 
and categorical information. To those who 
know, every line of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s chapter on 
Greek sculpture is redolent with recollection 
orallusion ; but to those who do not, his fine 
taste and historic lore are exhibited in vain. 

In the following chapters on Symbolism 
and the General Subject of Christian Art, the 
writer is clear, sympathetic, and instructive, 
Passing on to later times, he fixes the real 
Italian Renaissance upon the somewhat trivial 
accident of Nicolo Pisano’s meeting with the 
fragment of Greek sculpture used to ornament 
the tomb of the Countess Beatrice, mother of 
the more celebrated Countess Matilda. This 
“Chase of Meleager,” or, as some call it, 
‘Story of Phaedra and Hippolytus,” is put as 
the turning-point between effete Byzantine 
rules and living artistic inspiration. At the 
same time the curious revival at Pisa in the 
eleventh century, as shown in its most inter- 
esting Duomo, is acknowledged. That of 
the ninth in the Rhineland is scarcely alluded 
to; while the great Byzantine reavtion in 
Germany in the tenth is utterly ignored. 

In the chapter on MSS. and miniatures, 
the author appears somewhat hampered by 
the idea that, being a very special subject, it 
will interest but very few of his readers, 
With few exceptions, the chapter appears 
to be written rather from books which 
mention the various examples than from 
the MSS. themselves. The authorities 
referred to are undoubtedly excellent, but 
there are times when the best of them 
are misleading. In describing a picture 
of the Crucifixion in the well-known Sacra- 
mentary of Gellone, he has rather unluckily 
spoken of it as beautiful, and refers to the 
miniature at the canon of the Mass as a proof 
of his statement. The probability is that he 
has confounded it with another MS., where 
the same subject occurs in the same position, 
and which is really beautiful, and which, 
moreover, is given repeatedly in works re- 
ferring to the class of miniatures in ques- 
tion. The Visigothic MS. known as the 
Gellone Sacramentary is historically and 
archaeologically of great interest, and liturgi- 
cally of great importance ; but it is by no 
means beautiful in an artistic sense. But it 
is in this sense that the other MS. is beautiful. 
It is a mutilated volume, known as the 
“Canons of the Mass,’’ and comes from an 
entirely different school of miniature. ‘The 
page containing the usual “Te igitur” is 
extremely elegant, and rich in colour and 
gold. ‘The corresponding page of the Gellone 
MS. is full of symbolism, but is neither rich 
nor elegant. The ** Rabula’’ MS., so often 
referred to, though one of considerable import- 
ance in the history of art-ideas, is not par- 
ticularly typical, and it is one of the best- 
quoted MSS, known. It is fortunate in being 
fully, if unsatisfactorily, illustrated in the 
catalogues of Assemani and Biscioni, and by 
the latter minutely described. With other 
MSS., quite as important—and decidedly 
more typical—unhappily the author is less 
explanatory. But what appears truly inex- 
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licable in a book treating of “Greek and 
Gothic” is that, though Greek MS. and 
miniature art is in a certain sense dealt with 
under the later form of Byzantine, the chapter 
comes to an end long before Gothic miniature 
is reached. Apart, however, from the de- 
ficiencies here pointed out, the chapter con- 
tains much interesting information about 
books in classical times. Perhaps at some 
future period the author will expand and 
illustrate this neglected branch of art in a 
manner more worthy of its importance. 
Joun W. BrabDLey. 








THE ORLENTALIST CONGRESS AT 
BERLIN. 


No communication at this Congress has prob- 
bably been awaited with such intense interest as 
Prof. Maspero’s paper on the recent discoveries 
at Thebes ; but it has been asource of great dis- 
appointment to all present that his immediate 
departure for Egypt has unavoidably prevented 
him from reading it in person. Beginning with 
a description of the hiding-place at Dayr-el- 
Baharee (see the ACADEMY, August 27), Prof. 
Maspero next proceeds to give a chrono- 
logical list of the mummies and mummy- 
cases therein discovered. Of these, the most 
important are as follow:—ANTECEDENT to 
the E1GHTEENTH Dynasty: Sekenen-Ra Taa- 
ken (of the inscription of Ahmes), mummy- 
case only; Queen Ansera. EIGHTEENTH 
Dynasty: King Ahmes I. (Ra-men-pehti) ; 
the black Queen Nofretari, wife of the foregoing ; 
Queen Hont-ti-moo-hoo; Princess Mes-hont- 
ti-moo-hoo; Princess Set-Amen; Prince Se- 
Amen, eldest son of Ahmes I.; King Amen- 
hotep I.; King Thothmes I. (mummy-case 
only); King Thothmes II.; King Thothmes 
III. (mummy doubtful; see the ACADEMY, 
August 27); Queen Sit-ka (mummy only). 
NINETEENTH Dynasty: King Rameses I. 
(mummy-case only); King SetiI. TWENTIETH 
Dynasty: Rameses XII. (see the ACADEMY, 
August 27) ; Queen Notemit, wife of Her-Hor ; 
King Pinotem I.; King Pinotem II. (mummy 
only); Prince and High-priest Masahirti, son 
of Pinotem II. ; Queen Hathor Hintaui ; Queen 
Ast-em-af; Princess Nesikhonsu (see the 
ACADEMY, September 3); Queen Makera; 
Queen Mautemhat; Prince Tit Ptahfankh 
Rameses, called ‘‘the royal son of Rameses,” 
evidently a son of one of the later Ramessides. 
Prof. Maspero regards the presence of this prince 
as an additional proof of the process by which 
the family of the Ramessides disappeared gradu- 
ally, being absorbed into the family of the high- 
priests of Amen. 

_ Besides the above, there have been discovered 
five royal papyri, and an immense store of 
precious objects of all kinds, including the 
outer sarcophagus of a Queen Aah-hotep, 
whom Prof. Maspero inclines to identify with 
the Queen Aah-hotep whose mummy and 
famous jewels have long been the crowning 
glory of the Boolak Museum. This identifica- 
tion promises to solve a problem which has 
long baffled conjecture. 

Prof. Maspero is of opinion that these royal 
mummies of so many different epochs and 
families were transferred from their tombs to 
this obscure hiding-place in order to defeat 
that famous gang of tomb-robbers (temp. 
Rameses IX.) whose depredations are recorded 
in the Abbott papyrus. Various hieratic in- 
scriptions traced upon the mummy-cases and 
bandages of Amenhotep I., Seti I., and Ra- 
meses XII. state that the removal was per- 
formed by order of the Priest-King Pinotem, 
sonof Piankhi. At this time (there being rebel- 
lion in the North of Egypt, and a contemporary 
dynasty of Semitic origin reigning in the Delta) 





the royal family of Thebes were evidently 
content to use this ancient burial-vault for 
themselves. Beginning with Queen Notemit, 
the whole line would seem to have been con- 
signed to this spot; the last buried being prob- 
ably the last who died at Thebes before the 
coming of Sheshonk. 

Prof. Maspero concludes by giving the gene- 
alogical tree of this hitherto little-known 
dynasty, according to which six genera- 
tions and seven male heads of the family 
succeeded each other uninterruptedly. The 
establishment of their genealogy, and the 
evidence brought forward to show how the 
Twenty-second (Bubastite) Dynasty was con- 
temporary at Tanis with the Twenty-first 
Dynasty of priest-kings at Thebes, appear 
finally to dispose of Brugsch’s theory of an 
earlier Assyrian invasion of Egypt. 








THE FINE-ART EXHIBITION 
AT CARDIFF. 


THovucuH the oil pictures at the Oardiff exhi- 
bition may not be, as a whole, of a class to 
attract a visit from Londoners, whose oppor- 
tunities of seeing the best painting are frequent, 
they are of a high level for provincial galleries ; 
and the general value of the exhibition is beyond 
doubt, for it is long since so remarkable a col- 
lection has been gathered west of the metropolis. 
In oil paintings, Lord Bute’s several contribu- 
tions are of much interest; and there are found 
in the exhibition examples of Nicholas Poussin, 
Polemberg, Jordaens, Richard Wilson, Sir Peter 
Lely, Morland, and a fine Gaspard de Crayer 
among the ancient or elder masters. In 
modern paintings, landscape is the field of art 
which is best represented, for though Mr. A. 
Maccallum’s gigantic picture of trees in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau is more to be com- 
mended for its ambition than for its complete 
success—is the theme really large enough for 
the method of treatment selected ?—other promi- 
nent landscapes are more unquestionable. Thus 
Sir E. J. Reed lends an example of Cole which 
is free from the occasional mannerisms of his 
later time, and which indeed, we understand, is 
the picture to which he owes his first marked 
success with the public. That genuine artist, 
skilled draughtsman, and delicate colourist, 
Mr. Aumonier, is represented by more than one 
work; but the best contribution from his hand 
is undoubtedly the long picture of Oxford from 
the Meadows, which holds its place at Cardiff 
even better than it did at the Royal Academy 
last year, and which must be generally re- 
cognised as a piece of exceptionally refined 
design, learned composition, and original colour. 
Among contemporary landscape painting, such 
a work takes extraordinarily high rank. In its 
elegance, truth has not been sacrificed, nor 
have grace of line and charm of hue been for- 
gotten in its veracity. Against its well-con- 
sidered beauty the careful and sometimes 
admirable art of Mr. B. W. Leader—strikingly 
represented though it is in the exhibition— 
appears somewhat formless and inharmonious. 
But there is little contemporary landscape that 
can stand favourably the test of juxtaposition 
with Mr. Aumonier’s best. 

Among those water-colour drawings lent 
chiefly by local contributors, there must be 
mentioned charming examples of David Cox, 
Copley Fielding, and Bentloy, and at least one 
remarkable Girtin from the Bale Collection 
dispersed last summer. Lord Bute, Sir E. J. 
Reed, Mr. C. H. James, M.P., Dr. Taylor, Mr. 
Seward, Mr. Insoll, and Mr. J. P. Thompson 
are among the contributors. The South Ken- 
sington Museum likewise lends an interesting 
series of extreme historical value—a series re- 
presenting English water-colour from its origin 
to the days of De Wint. The De Wint itself is 
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not a remarkably fine specimen, nor indeed is the 
Girtin; but examples of the earlier men—such 
as G. F. Robson—are of almost the highest 
quality, and Mortimer, among figure painters, 
is represented by a symbolical design of 
charming grace. Nor are such men as Cozens, 
Hearne, Marlow, Nicholas Pocock, and 
Wheatley by any means ignored. Francia, 
Cristall, and Barker of Bath are likewise repre- 
sented; and there is a fair Cotman, though 
hardly a great one. In the Black and White 
Room there are impressions of the engravings 
of Turner and of Méryon’s etchings, and of 
more recent work. 

Not to speak of the jewels shown by Hunt 
and Roskell, and Spiridion, nor of the ancient 
and modern binding contributed by Mr. Zaehns- 
dorf—a contemporary London master of the 
craft—attention should be directed, even in such 
a miscellaneous show, to the wonderful pieces 
of tapestry sent by Lord Windsor from St. 
Fagan’s Castle, which are in such excellent con- 
dition, and are such truly magnificent examples 
of the period to which they belong, that we 
consider the committee would have done well 
to have given them some of the prominent 
places now assigned to oil paintings of secondary 
merit. A whole cabinet of ivories, many of 
them of great beauty, is lent by Mr. Gladstone. 
In porcelain and pottery the exhibition is dis- 
tinctly rich—perhaps it may be said excep- 
tionally rich, From South Kensington come 
contributions of Rhodian and Persian ware in 
the highest taste. Sévres and other china is 
lent by Col. Hill, O.B., and various porcelain 
by Mr. Wheatley. Nothing is more noticeable 
than the Worcester, surely in its best periods 
among the most artistic of English fabrics. 
Here Mr. R, O. Jones, with his square-marked 
Worcester on blue-scale ground of the best time, 
is @ conspicuous contributor. So, likewise, is 
Mr. Deane, who sends much, and who has very 
frankly catalogued his contributions, pointing 
out what is defective as well as what is excel- 
lent. Mr. T. H. Thomas sends, among other 
things, a small collection of ancient Ltaliau 
books. 

The above comments, while of course they do 
not pretend to exhaust the objects of interest on 
view, may probably suffice to show the pains 
that have been bestowed on getting together the 
exhibition. We are glad to be informed of 
what is a rare occurrence on such occasions— 
the complete pecuniary success of the under- 
taking. Ifthe balance in hand at the close of 
the exhibition is as large as it promises to be, 
we may hope that not only will the decoration 
of the Museum and Iree Library be completed 
in fine taste, but that with some remaining 
money may be purchased what would be the 
nucleus of a permanent collection for the town 
of Cardiff. Cardiff, in this respect, might 
worthily emulate its larger rival—Liverpool. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Tu. G. Pincuzs, of the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, is pre- 
paring, by order of the trustees, a popular 
catalogue of the Koyundjik Gallery. It will 
contain a full description of all the slabs, 
tablets, and implements exhibited there, with 
numerous notes on the history, mythology, art, 
and manners and customs of the Assyrians. 

Dr. LocxHanrt, of Blackheath, whose name 
is known to all those interested in China, where 
he resided so many years, has presented to the 
trustees of the British Museum all the Chinese 
coins in his cabinet of which the national col- 
lection had before no specimens. 


Mr. J. G. SowEerRBY, one of the illustrators 
of Afternoon Tea, is engaged, together with 
Mr. Thomas Crane, on a series of designs, 
which will be published this autumn by Messrs. 
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Marcus Ward and Co. under the title At Home. 
The publishers are employing the best artistic 
talent of their staff to faithfully reproduce in 
colours the pleasing fancies of children and 
homely surroundings placed in their hands. 
The poetical portions of the volume will be 
contributed by several well-known writers of 
children’s poetry. 


WE hear that Major A. Palma di Cesnola is 
making good progress with the book in which 
he will describe at length his recent excavations 
in Cyprus. It will be entitled Salaminia, for a 
large proportion of the objects described were 
found on the site of the ancient Salamis; and 
it is intended to render the same service to 
philologists and students of archaeology that 
his Album of Cyprus Antiquities (Holmes and 
Son) rendered to lovers of ancient art. An 
important chapter of the book will be devoted 
to the inscriptions, for the elucidation of which 
Major di Cesnola acknowledges much valuable 
aid from Dr. Birch, Prof. A. H. Sayce, and Mr. 
Hyde Clarke. 


Tue lectures on Greek and Roman sculpture 
given last winter by Mr. Hodder M. Westropp 
in the rooms of the Archaeological Society, Rome, 
are now being printed for publication at the 
Gould Memorial Printing Establishment at Rome. 


As we were compelled in a recent issue of 
the AcADEMyY to speak rather severely of the 
‘first numbers of the periodical entitled Hnglish 
Etchings, published by Mr. Reeves, of Fleet 
Street, we feel bound to notice the great im- 
provement manifested in the number for Sep- 
tember. Libbesford Church, by Mr. 8S. H. 
Baker, and The Sacristy Door, by Mr. A. W. 
Bayes, deserve hearty praise; and The Lonely 
Pool, by Mr. Geo. Stevenson, stands in no 
need of it. Such masterly and beautiful work 
may be trusted to find its own way to public 
appreciation. 


WE learn from the Luskal Erri«a that Seiior 
Zuloaga, the designer and architect of the 
mausoleum of Marshal Prim, has just finished 
at Eibar, in Guipuzcoa, a jar, two varas in 
height, of inlaid steel and gold and silver arab- 
esque work, including an Arabic inscription. 
The motive of these vases is taken from the 
celebrated Alhambra vase. The present one 
has employed fourteen workmen for the space 
of a year, and is valued at 4,000 dollars, the 
price which the Emperor of Austria paid for a 
similar one. 


A MOVEMENT has been started in Guernsey, 
and a small sum already collected, for the 
purpose of erecting a statue or some kind of 
monument to Victor Hugo in that island. It 
will be remembered that it was during his 
exile in Guernsey that the poet wrote his 
Travailleurs de la Mer. 


An exhibition of ancient Spanish and Portu- 
guese art, as we have already stated, is being 
organised at Lisbon, to be held in that city in 
November 1882. No doubt our exhibition of 
Iberian art at South Kensington has given an 
impulse to the national sentiment, and we cannot 
doubt that rarer treasures will be forthcoming 
for this home exhibition than for a foreign one. 
The King of Portugal has been named president 
of the organising committee, and every means 
is being taken to secure an interesting collec- 
tion. The exhibition will not only comprehend 
native works of monumental or decorative art 
from the earliest times to the end of the 
eighteenth century, but will likewise admit 
works by foreign:'masters that have been in 
Spain before the beginning of the present 
century. 


M. te Rat and M. C. Cain have just etched 
portraits of Alfred Delvau. 


Tne Ziirich Society of Artists has opened in 
the Kunstlergiitli an exhibition of the draw- 





ings and sketches in oil of the historical painter 
Ludwig Vogel. ‘The collection embraces about 
100 specimens. 


A Lesstnc-DENKMAL by the sculptor Schaper 
was uncovered at Hamburg on September 8. 


AFTER two or three somewhat dull numbers, 
the Portfolio again has all its wonted interest 
this month. Its chief feature is the first of a 
series of four articles by the editor on the 
‘Elements of Beauty in Ships and Boats.” 
Mr. Hamerton divides his subject under four 
heads—viz., hulls, spars, sails, and excrescences. 
We presume, of course, that rigging must be 
included under one of these heads, for surely 
one of the principal elements of beauty in a 
masted vessel is the graceful and complicated 
lines of its rigging. Prof. Colvin also begins 
in this number a study of ‘‘ The Amazons in 
Greek Art.” The myth of the Amazons had 
a strong hold on the Greek imagination, and 
its romantic character made it a favourite 
subject of art. Prof. Colvin does not enter 
into discussion as to the historical origin of the 
myth, but regards it as having, in all probability, 
arisen, not out of the phenomena of nature, 
like most of the Greek fables, but from observa- 
tion of some primitive community in which 
women held the ascendency. An etching by 
Léon Lhermitte, called ‘‘ An Episcopal Visit,” 
expresses a restful jfeeling of devotion under 
pleasant influences of light and shade; while 
Prof. Legros touches a chord of the “ still sad 
music of humanity” in one of his severely 
simple etchings. 





THE STAGE. 
Waar has been reckoned by common consent 
about the dullest of dull seasons within recent 
experience draws to its close. Its monotony 
was at all events broken last Saturday night 
by the production of Mr. Sims’s new play at the 
Princess’s Theatre. It is perhaps only to 
habitual playgoers that the name of Mr. Sims 
is known; the fame of Byron, Burnand, and 
Gilbert has not yet attended him; but we owe 
to him the humour of Zhe Member for Slocum, 
and, like Mr. Pinero, he is to be recognised as 
one of the most important of our rising 
dramatists. 'rom the, title, {Zhe Lights o’ 
London—which is the name of the new piece 
in Oxford Street—it would seem that Mr. Sims 
had not on this occasion used his stage skill 
with genuine literary ambition. The Lights o’ 
London sounds like a melodrama, and indeed 
melodramatic incident is not by any means 
absent from it ; but a true account of it would 
have to say that it is at the same time a real 
study from the outcast life of the metropolis, 
and that the study is made at once, with 
sympathy and with humour. In the new 
piece les misérables of London are paraded 
on the boards. The hero of the piece is, 
it is true, a gentleman, and the heroine a 
gentlewoman in everything but the accident 
of birth; but, of the remaining characters, most 
are either Irish policemen, the hangers-on at 
police-courts, the humblest of strolling players, 
and the yet more impecunious citizens who 
sleep in the parks or by the side of the 
Regent’s Canal. A study is made of these 
people, not only by the dramatist, but by his 
interpreters—notably by Mr. G. Barrett, Mr. 
Coote, and Mrs. Stephens. The disinherited 
hero is represented vigorously by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett; and, as the sympathetic wife with 
whom he has contracted what can only con- 
ventionally be spoken of as a mésalliance, Miss 
Eastlake confirms to the full the strong impres- 
sion made upon the public by her performance 
in The Old Love and the New. This admirable 
artist, whose success we have confidently 
prophesied from the day of her first perform- 
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ance in London, must now surely be accepted 
as by far the most distinct acquisition the 
London stage has received in the matter 
of young heroines during recent years—per- 
haps it is no exaggeration to say, since 
the first appearance of ‘‘Madge Robertson.” 
Miss Eastlake’s performance in The Lights ¢ 
London is marked by her usual qualities of 
grace, simplicity, and pathos, and by further 
control of the resources of her art. For those 
whom the art of acting interests the least, there 
is provided in the new piece the attraction of a 
telling story carefully followed. And, besides 
this, the scenery is very remarkable. It is not 
only varied and realistic, but genuinely illus. 
— ofthe drama. That is, it is in its proper 
place. 


THE Cloches de Corneville, which is perhaps 
the only, and certainly the most tolerable, com. 
bination of melodrama and opera bouffe, has 
been revived at the Globe Theatre. The part 
of Gaspard, the miser, played so well in the 
country by Mr. Joseph Eldred, is here per- 
formed by its original interpreter, Mr. Shiel 
Barry, who is as impressive as ever—perhaps, 
indeed, a trifle foo impressive. Serpolette is 
now played by$Miss Verona, whom we saw in 
a part at Brighton last winter. Nobody plays 
it better. 


Tue Park} Theatre, which was wholly de- 
stroyed by fire a few nights since, has, like 
the Holborn, which was the last London 
theatre that was burned down, absolutely no 
history of importance. Indeed, the Park had 
not even such a chronicle as that which was 
afforded to the Holborn by the success, at all 
events, of Flying Scud. The Park—though 
well-sized and not uncomely—was uninter- 
ruptedly obscure. It was probably thought of 
it, to begin with, that it be for the North- 
western suburbs what the Court Theatre at 
Chelsea has been for the South-western; but 
the ambition, if it was entertained, was never 
realised. 


HA F of the most attractive actors of London 
are at present in the provinces. Mr. Irving 
and Miss Ellen Terry and the whole Lyceum 
company began their tour last week, with per- 
formances of extraordinary success in the Grand 
Theatre at Leeds. Mr. Toole, accompanied by 
the better part of his troupe, is at Edinburgh. 
The Scottish capital is deeply plunged in the 
study of aestheticism as it is revealed at the 
theatre. Patience has come and gone, having 
made a great sensation in Edinburgh. The 
Colonel is coming. Yet neither is likely to be 
thoroughly understood in a city from which 
the sage green and girdle school is conspicuously 
and curiously absent. 


MUSIC. 


Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by 
George Grove, D.C.L. Part XIV. (Mac- 
millan.) 





Tue most important article in this part is 
on Rossini, by M. G. Chouquet, Keeper of 
the Museum of the Conservatoire at Paris. 
It contains a most interesting account of his 
life and works; and the writer describes, with 
calm and steady impartiality, the part played 
by the ‘‘swan of Pesaro” in the music of the 
nineteenth century. A list (as complete as 
possible) of his works is given. We are told 
that, before Rossini had reached the age of 
twenty, he had learned the secrets of orchestra- 
tion by copying out in score the symphonies of 
Haydn and Mozart. It is curious that we find 
Wagner, about twenty years later, gaining 
practical knowledge inasimilar manner. ‘I 
am doubtful,” writes H. Dorn, in 1892, 
‘‘whether there ever was a young musicial 
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more familiar with the works of Beethoven than 
Wagner at eighteen. He possessed most of the 
master’s overtures and large instrumental pieces 
in copies made by himself.” We quote the 
amusing and sarcastic remark of Berlioz on the 
three well-known choruses of Rossini for 
women’s voices, La Foi, L’Espérance, and La 
Charitt—“‘ His Hope has deceived ours; his 
Faith will never remove mountains ; his Charity 
will never ruin him.” 

Mrs. Edmond Wodehouse has contributed an 
interesting article on the word “ Romantic; ” 
and her task was no easy one, for, as she truly 
observes, neither the term Romantic nor its 
antithesis, Classical, is susceptible of very pre- 
cise definition, and no clear line divides the 
one from the other. Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven were once considered romantic ; they 
are now the classical composers par excellence. 
The writer gives some extracts from Beethoven ; 
but, despite much clever and subtle argument, 
the romantic element seems, by the very act of 
explanation, to vanish out of sight. The 
followers of Wagner will not be satisfied in 
finding Berlioz and Liszt classed together, for 
Wagner, in one of his pamphlets, has tried 
to show how Liszt’s conception of a poetical 
object differs fundamentally from that of Berlioz. 
The translation of the libretto of Freischiitz into 
French is mentioned as being by Pacini and 
Berlioz. The latter, however, only added recita- 
tives, and the translation was made by the former. 
M. E. Roche, a French writer, is noticed as the 
translator of the libretto of Tannhiiuser into 
French, but it is stated that Lajarte (Bibl. Mus. 
de Opéra) gives Nintter as the author of the 
French words. The following is the reason of 
this change of names. MM. Roche and Lindau 
were originally engaged by Wagner in 1859 to 
translate the libretto of Yannhiiuser. When 
finished, it was sent to M. A. Royer, the Director 
of the Opéra, but refused. It was not returned 
to the pee de writers, but handed over 
to M. Nintter to correct, improve, and to 
change the blank into rhymed verse. Accord- 
ing to M. Emile Olivier, who defended Wagner 
in a law-suit in 1861 about this very translation, 
M. Nintter spent several months in altering and 
improving, and but very little of the original 
version remained—how little may be gathered 
from the following sentence quoted from M. 
Olivier’s speech :— 


“J'ai ici la premivre feuille de la traduction de M. 
Nintter, tous les vers soulignés de rouge sont ceux 
qui ont été refaits par lui: or le tribunal peut voir 
que sur cette premicére feuille, qui réprésente 4 peu 
pris le tiers de l’ouvrage, six ou sept vers seule- 
ment de la version primitive ont été conservés,” 


Among other interesting contributions we 
would mention those on ‘* Rubinstein,” ‘* Saint- 
Sains,” and “Scherzo.’’ In the last mentioned 
the writer speaks of Schumann as having 
“introduced the innovation” of two trios in his 

_flat and C symphonies and pianoforte 
quintett. Mozart, however, has two trios in 
the second mennetto of the Haffner serenade, 
and also in both mennettos of the celebrated 
serenade for thirteen wind instruments. 

It is stated in the article ‘‘ Rubinstein” that 
the composer conducted his Ocean symphony at 
the Crystal Palace on June 4, 1877. On that 
day, however, the Dramatic symphony was 
played ; the Ocean was performed on April 21 
of the same year. 

The dates of the birth and the death of Johann 
Ries are given as 1723 and 1786 or 7, but in 
Mendel’s _Musikalisches Conversations-Lexikon 
they are given as 1720 and 1780. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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THE LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES of 
JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATES: a Biographical Sketch. By 
Captain F, H. MASON, 42nd Kegimeut U.S.A. With a Preface by BRET 
HARTE. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

“is buth interesting and useful.”—John Luli. 


EDUCATION: Scientific and Technical ; 


or, How the Loductive Sciences Are Taught, and How they Uught to be 
Taught. By ROBERT GALLOWAY, M.R.LA,,F.C.5, Post 8vo, clotn, | 0s.6d. 
** Mr. Galloway's qualifications as an adviser on the theory and practice 
of education are of tue highest rank.”— Dublin Kvening Mail. 
** We can do no other than pronounce the work before us an able, a wise, 
a timely, anda patriotic production—iu short, a book after our own heart,” 
Journal of Science. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
MARK RUTHERFORD, 


Dissenting Minister. Edited by his Friend, KEUBEN SHAPCUTT. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 5s, 

**Iu any case, Whether *Mark Rutherford’ be biography or fiction, it is 
stamped in every line with the impress of unmistakeavle bare truth, and the 
simpiest course, both fer reviewers aud for readers, is to accept the essential 
truth of the narrative, and ponder upon the experiences of what we may be sure 
is, in one form or another, the record of a real life.” —Nation (New York). 

“Is «a remarkable book, which could not have been written at all till 
within the last very few years. . . . A highly suggestive bocklet, aud 
not in the least intended for the ordinary novel reade:.”—Academy. 

* The story was well worth telling ; and it is admirably told, with much 
power aud much pathos, and with a certain homely grace that is very tasci- 
nating.”— St. James's Gazette, 

* The book is full of interest.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


AN ESSAY on the PHILOSOPHY 
of SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Comprising an Analysis of Keasou and the Kationale of Love. By P. F. 
FITZGERALD, Dewy dvo, cloth, (in preparativn. 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. 


yy Vrofessor F, A, LANGE. Authorised Translation from the German 

by ExNest C, ‘THOMAS. Now complete, in 3 vols., post Svu, pp. 350, 
404, 354, and Index, cluth, 31s, 6d. : 

** Although it is only a few years since Lange’s book was originally pub- 
lished, it aiready ranks as a classic in the philosophicai iterature of 
Germany. Wesnould be doing an injustice to Mr. Thomas, the translator 
of this interesting and valuable work, if we were not to add a word on the 
admirable manner in which he has executed his task,”—Pull Muli Gazette. 


THE OCCULT WORLD: 
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THEATRES. 





R U R Y L A N EE. 


le Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 

To-night, bes entirely original — aud demestic Drama, by PAUL 

: USTUS HAPRIS, ent 
Muir? and AUG YOUTH, 
will be Prod et ian Hicks and Henry Emden. Properties by Labhart. 

ic Barrett. 
Music by Cxvzustus Harris, John Rvder, W. H. Vernon, A. Matthison, H. 
Nicholls, Kelcey, Estcourt, Ed. Butler, &e., and H Jackson ; Mesuames 
Litton, Louise Willes, Billington, i. Cresswell, Maude de Vere, Amy Cole- 
ridge, and Caroline Hill. 

The effects include : Tableau 1, A Rustic Country Churchysrd, and Cele- 
bration of the Fioral Service in the Height of >ummer—The Son’s Departure, 
Tableau 2. A Mechanical Scene of the Crossing of the River Thames near 
Windsor. Tableau 3. A Gorgeous Drawing-room Scene, for which curte 
bianche has been given to the eminent tirm of Messrs. Gillow & Co, 
Tableau 4. A Charming Conservatory, with a V iew of the Albert bridge 
by Night. Tableau 5. A True and Kealistic Glimpse of Life in a Convict 
Jrison, aud the March of the Convicts to the Extension Works, Tableau 6. 
A Regiment of Troops Embarking for lodia in the Serapis, and the De- 
yarture of this tremendous Ship. Tableau 7. The Heroic Defence of Hawk’s 
Point by the British Troops, showing a true picture of modern warfare ; the 
arms supplied by the Birmingham Sinall Arms Company, and the Gatiing 
guns by Sir William Armstrong & Co., of Neweustle-on-t'yne. Tableau 5. 
The Churchyard in the Depth of Winter, the New Year's Service being, 
celebrated—The Son's Return. 


n 
OoOLLY THEATRE 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
SUMMER SEASON 
(Under the management of Mr, CARTON), 
To-night, at 8.30, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
IMPRUDENCE, 





by A. W. PINERO. am 
"Messrs. Carton, Leonard Boyne, Clifford Cooper, A. Wood, A. Redwood, 
G. L. Gordon, Hugh Moss, W. H. Gilbert, and Edward Kighton; 1 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Degree of Merit and Medals, Sydney, 1880, Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


EXTRACT 


Is guaranteed to be perfectly pura Cocoa only, the superfluous oil extracted, 


**Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. HAssatt. 
** Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”— W. W. Stoppaxt, F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“A delicious preparation.” 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
ani Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged tor keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
repr Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 

caus Divid 





y smily Miller, Laura Lindon, aud Kate Bishop, 
Compt at 7.3), by’ HIS LAST LEGS. 

Box-oftice open from 10 till 5. Prices from Is, to £3 3s. 
booking, Musical Jirector, Mr. BAkRow. 
CAVENDISH MACDONNELL. 


LOBE THEATRE 


Manager, Mr. W. A. Burt, 
The Opera Season under the direction of Mr, J, HESLOP. 

To-night, reproduction of 

LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 

New dresses by Mons. and Madame Alias. New scenery by Ryan. Con- 
ductor, M. Goossens. Supported by a powerful company, with an efficient 
and enlarged chorus. 

Mr. SHIEL BARRY, in his great impersonation of GASPARD, the Miser. 

Miss FANNY HEYWOOD as GEKMAIN, 

Miss IRENE VERONA as SERPOLETTE, 

Mr. WILFORD MORGAN as the MARQUIS. 

Mr. FREDERIC DARRELL as GRENICHEAU, 

Mr. J. NEVILLE as the BAILIE, 

Mr. J. DANVERS as GOBU, 


' 7 
PERA COMIQU0 E. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D'OYLY CARTE. 

Tonight, at 8.30, the new Aesthetic Opera, by Messrs, W. S. GILBERT 

and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, entitled 
PATIENCE, 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, Richard Temple, F. 
Thornton, A. Law, and Durward Lely ; Mesdames Leonora Braham, Jessie 
Bond, Julia Gwynne, Fortescue, and Alice Barnett, 

Produced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer, 
Conductor, Mr. F, Cellier. 

Preceded, at &, by UNCLE SAMUEL, 
by ARTHUK LAW and GEORGE GrossMITH. 

Doors open at 7,30, 


PRINCES S'S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
To-night, at 8, a new and original Drama, in five acts, 
TUE LIGHTS O’ LONDON, 
by GeorGe R, Sims. 


Mr. WILSON BARRETT as HAROLD ARMYTAGE. 
Miss EASTLAKE as BESS, 

Messrs, Walter Speakman, E. 8. Willard, Beauchamp, Peach, Doone, 
Evans, C. Catheart, Manning, Grainger, C. Coote, B, Cullen, Layard, 
Vhipps, &e., and George Barrett; Mesdames Ormsby, Eugenie Edwards, 
G, Wright, A, Cooke, Maude Clitherow, and Stephens, 

‘The new scenery by Messrs. Stafford Hall, W. Spoug, and Walter Hann. 
The overture and incidental music by Mr. Michael Connelly. 

Act 1, Scene 1—Armytage Hall. Ac ene 1—The Armytage Arms : 
Scene 2—The Road to London. Act 3, 5 |—Outside the Borough Police 
Station ; Scene 2—No,. 7, Boston-stree:, Borough. Act 4, Scene 1—** The 
Hawthorns,” St. John’s-wood ; Scene 2—Outside the Casual Ward ; Scene 3 
—The Slips, Regent's Park, Act 5, Scene 1—Tne Borough, Saturday Night ; 
teene 2—Interior of Boston-street Police Station, 

Preceded, at 7, by the Farce, by J. E. ODEN, 

, A PHOTUGRAPHIC FRIGIIT, 
in which Mr, George Barrett, &c., Mesdumes Ewily Waters and Nellie 
Vinceut, will appear, 
Box-oflice opeu from 11 till 5. Doors open at 6.30, Carriages at 11. 
No fees. 
Stage Manager, Mr. HARRY JACKSON. Acting Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN. 


No fees for 
Acting Mauager, Mr. F. 




















PRINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. FDGAR BRUCE. 
To-night, at 8.30, a new Comedy in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 





by F.C. BuRNAND, 
Messrs, Coghlan, I. Beerbohm-Tree, W. Herbert, FitzRoy, and R. Buck- 
stone; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Myra Hulme, C. Gravame, Sothern, 
Houston, and Leigh Murray. ; 
Doors open at 8; commence at 8,30. Carriages at 10,50, Box-office open 
daily from 11 till 5, under the control of Mr. MILLER, 


——— 





PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in 
the event of Injury, may be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Larzest Company insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,00u, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, aud Weat- 
end Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing-cross, or 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





°! . is, aud Coupous ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, ou application. 

Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp SrREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON —Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Vire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





re RNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. 
‘ash prices. 

No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 219, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21. 

Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1562. 


ir MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 


of the above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 

for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropolis. 

Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 

Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 

Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 

And all other goods in great variety 

¥. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-tourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 23, 

Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 








rPARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid bination for I tof the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, wita 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 





bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, Loudon, whose | 
Sold by all | 


name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
Chemists. 


. tJ 

EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Bleod, 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 
Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 
Thoroughly recruits the gencral bodily health, and Induces a proper 

healthy condition of tne Nervous and Physical lorces. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 


Gout, and Indigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
BEAND & CO’S OWN SAUCE, 





ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and | 


porren MEATS & YORK & GAME PIMs, 
Also 


JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


r[P'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 
~~ CAUTION—BEWAR&S of IMITATIONS, _ 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFALR, W. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


HE 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographicul, Numismatical, Royal Geographical, 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
Celebrated Gallery, comprising 34 examples of Murillo, 48 Velasquez, 
11 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 32 Rubens, &c. For particulars and 
terms, apply to the MANAGER. 

“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD ART.” 
Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address. 





With Three 





PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 


To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.S. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


BLINDNESS, 


7 x 
T LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 
suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science, 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., 








OCULIST OPTIUIAN, 
8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 


can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) from lv to 4. 
Mr, LAURANCE’S engagements at various institutions prevent him from 
being personally consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—‘*I have 
tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of your 
glasses as compared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr, BIRD, Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Major, West Essex, writes :—‘* I 
could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 
improved and relieved at my age (82). I can now read the siuallest print, 
although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 

Mr, LAURANCE’S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
testimonials similar to above, including Dr. C. I. Radcliff, 25, Cavendish- 
square, W., Consulting Physician to the Westminster Hospital; the Ven. 
Archdeacon Palmer, 17, Victoria-street, Clifton, Bristol ; John Death, Esq. 
J.P., Mayor of Cambridge; John Lowe, Esq., M.D., J.P., Lynn, Physician 
to ILM, the Prince of Wales; Sorabjee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Byeulla; 
Baron Dowleans, Calcutta ; Major riauix, The Avenue, rixtonu-rise ; &c. 
| Established 27 years, 





Consultation free. 
““I HAVE WITNESSED SOME STRIKING CURES OF BRONCHIAL AND 
CHEST CASES LY 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


(Signed) ‘*J. F. AsH, M.P.S., 7, Holloway Head, Birmingham.” 
They instantly relieve and rapidly cure Asthma, Cousumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chert, Kheamatism 
—and taste pleasunily, Sold at Is. 14d. and 2s.9J. per box by all Diuggists, 


Lae SULPHURHAIR RESTORER. 


Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hairin afew 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 





Quite eyual to expensive ones 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES. 


"EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 
Are not POISONOUS 
| Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 
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JAMES THORNTON'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


CLASSICAL CLASS BOOKS AND 
TRANSLATIONS. 


Meletemata; or, Select Latin Passages in 
Prose and Verse tor Unprepared Translation. Arranged by the Nev. 
P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A., Classical Master in Cheltenham College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 
The object of this volume is to furnish a collection of about 250 passages, 
graduated in difficulty, and adapted to the various Examinations in which 
** Unprepared Translation ” finds a place, 


Selected Pieces for Translation into 
LATIN PROSE. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. H. C, OGLE, M.A., 
Head-Master of Magdalen College School, and T. CLAYTON, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. ° 

Latin and Greek Versions of a considerable number of these Pieces, for | 
the use of Tutors only, will shortly be published, 


Short Tables and Notes on Greek and 
LATIN GRAMMAN, By W. E. W. COLLINS, M.A., Jesus College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Ars Scribendi Latine; or, Aids to Latin 


Prose Composition, In the Form of an Aualysis of Latin Idioms. by 
Lb. A, EDWARDS, L.A. Crown dvo, Is, 


The Rudiments of Logic, with Tables 
aud Exampies. By FP. E, WEATHERLY, M.A, Feap. 8vo, cloth 
limp, 1s, 6d. 

* Here is everything necdfal for a beginner,”—/ducational Times, 
** Is a clever condensation of first principles.”—School Guaruian, 


A Few Notes on the Gospels. By 
W. E. W. COLLINS, M.A., Jesus College. New Ldition, Crown 8vo, 
limp cloth, 28. 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. A New 


Prose Translation. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


° fa ° ° 

The Nicomacican Ethics of Aristotle. 
A New Translation, with an Lotroduction, a Marginal Analysis, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, Uv D, P, CHASE, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
Crown vo, cloth,7 4.4 4, 


Aristotle’s Organon: Translations from 
the Organon of Aristotle, comprising those Sections of Mr. Magrath’s 
Selections required for Honour Moderations. By WALTER SMITH, 
B.A., and ALLAN G, SUMNEK GIBSON, L.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


The Philippic Orations of Cicero. A New 
Translation. By the Rev. JOHN RICHARD KING, M.A.,, Fellow and 
Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The First and Second Philippic Orations 
of CICERO. A.New Translation. By JOHN Kk, KING, M.A, Second 
Edition. Crown vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d 


Livy’s History of Rome. The Fifth, 
Sixth, and Seventh Books. A Literal Translation frem the Text of 
Madvig, with Historical Introductions, Summary to each Took, and 
Explanatory Notes. By A FiRST CLASSMAN. Crown 8vo, 4s, td. 


The Meno of Plato. A New Translation, 


with Introduction and Explanatory Notes, for the Use of Students, 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, Is, 6d, 
The Aeneid of Virgil. Books I.—IV. 


Translated into Engiish Prose. By T.CLAYTUN, M.A. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 2s. 


A Synopsis of Livy’s History of the 
SECOND PUNIC WAR. Books XAI.—XXIV. With Appendices, Notes, 
Maps, and Vlaus. By J. B. WORCESTER, M.A. Second tditon, 
Feap., 8vo, cloth, 2s, Gd. 


A Synopsis and Summary of the Annals 
of LACITUS. Books L—VI, With Introduetion, Notes, and Indexes. 
By G. W. GENT, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


PALAESTRA OXONIENSIS, 


Questions and Exercises for Matricula- 
TION and RESPONSIONS, CONTENTS; (1) Grammatical Questions in 
Greek avd Latin ; (2) Latin Vrose ; (3) Questions ou Authors. Fifih 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Questions and Exercises for Classical 
SCHOLARSHIPS. CONTENTS: (1) Critical Grammar Questions in 
Greek und Latin; (2) Unseen Vassages tor Trausiation, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A KEY, for Tutors only, in preparation, 


Questions and Exercises for Classical 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Second Division. CONTENTS: (1) Historical and 
General Questions ; (2) Subjects for English Essays, Crown 8vv, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


Questions and Exercises in Elementary 
MATHEMATICS, CONTENTS: (1) Arithmetic ; (2) Algebra ; (3) Euclid, | 
Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s.6d. With ANSWERS, | 

os. The ANSWERS separately, paper covers, 1s. 6d, 


Questions and Exercises in Elementary | 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, With Index of Logical Terms. 
Crown Svo, cloth. New Edition in tie press, 


Questions and Exercises in Rudimentary 
DIVINITY. CONTENTS: (1) Old ‘Testament ; (2) New ‘lestament ; (3) 
The Thirty-nine Articles ; U4) Greek Passages for Trauslation. Adapted 
to the Oxford Pass and the Oxtord and Cambriage Certificate Examina- 
tions. Second Edition, Crown svo, cloth, 3s, 61. 


Elementary Questions on the Law of 
PROVERTY, REAL and PERSONAL, Supplemented by Advanced 
Questions on the Law of Contracts. With Copious References tarough- 
out, and an Index of Legal Terms, Crown 8vy, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Questions and Exercises in Political | 
ECONOMY, = With References to numerous Standard Authorities, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, bd, 











| 





“NEW BOOKS. 


THOMAS HOBBES, of MALMESBURY, 
LEVIATHAN ; or, the Matter, Forme, and Power of a 
Commonwealth. A New Reprint. With a Facsimile of 
the original fine engraved Title. Medium 8vo, glazed 
cloth, 12s. 6d. A Small Edition, of 250 copies only, on 
Dutch hand-made paper, medium syo, 18s. ‘ 

[Just pubtished. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of ADAM SMITH’S 
ENQUIRY into the NATURE and CAUSES of the 
WEALTH of NATIONS: By W. P. EMERTON, M.A., 
B.C.L. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. [Just published. 

This Work (based on Jeremiah Joyce’s Abridgment) origin- 
ally appeared in two parts, and is now republished, after 
careful revision, with Additional Notes, Appendices, anda 

Copious Index. 


The Two Parts can still be had separately. Part I., Books | 


I. and IL, 4s. 6d. ; Part II., Books LI., 1V., and V., 5s. 

“ An altogether meritorious and useful performance. Mr. 
Emerton has brought to his work a large and intelligent 
knowledge of the subject, a generous enthusiasm for the 
labours of Dr, Adam Smith, and extensive reading in the 
standard authors, ancient, modern, and recent, on political 
economy. We hope the book may have an _ extensive 
sale.’—Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, 
June 16, 1ss1. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. By B.C. SKOTTOWE, B.A., of 
New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[Just published. 
The object of this book is to assist beginners in reading 

Constitutional History by arranging in order outlines of the 

growth of the most important institutions. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE OXFORD 
STUDY GUIDES. 

ENTRANCE CLASSICAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. By 8S. H. JEYES, B.A., Classical Lecturer at 
University College, and late Scholar of Trinity College. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d, | Just published. 

**Tt is quive refreshing to find a guide to an examination 
that so thoroughly discourages cram.” 

School Guardian, June 20, 1881, 

*“Mr. Jeyes has provided parents and teachers with an 
excellent manual by which to guide their sons or pupils in 
preparing for university scholarships. . . . He gives 
directions as to the best way of preparing for the different 
sorts of papers, . and also for the best way of tack- 
ling with the paper when confronted with it in actual 
exmnination. ‘lhe observations are of the most practical 
kind. . . . The book is well done, and ought to be use- 
ful.”’—Academy, June 18, 1881. 

“This is a smart book, and a useful comment on the 
present method of awarding scholarships. ‘There is a 
certain frank cynicism in much of the advice, as when 
Mr. Jeyes remarks that ‘It is no good wearing out your 
trousers in a study chair if you do not set your brains to 
work,’ or that ‘It is quite useless to play hide-and-seck 
with examiners, who are familiar with every turn and 
twist in the game,’ and there seems little doubt that a 
clever boy coached by him on his method would get a 
scholarship.”—Spectator, August 27, 1ss1. 


HONOUR CLASSICAL MODERATIONS. 
By L. R. FARNELL, B.A., Fellow of Exeter College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [Just published. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GRACCHI. | 


Translated from the Text of Sintenis, with Introduc- 
tion, Marginal Analysis, and Appendices. By W. W. 
MARSHALL, B.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, 
Crown Svo, paper covers, 1s, 6d.; or cloth, 2s. 
| Just ready. 
“The translation is remarkably close and faithful, and 
the foot-nu‘es, although few, are pregnant.”—O.wford and 
Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, June 9, 1831, 


DAMON; or, the Art of Greek Iambic 
Making. By the Rev. J. HERBERT WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Composition Master in St. Nicholas College, Lancing ; 
late. Demy of Magdalen College. cap. s8vo, cloth, 
Is. 6d. [Just ready. 

This small treatise claims as its merit that it really teaches 

Greek Iambie writing on a system, and this system is based 

on no arbitrary analysis of the Llambic line, but on the way 


| in which the scholar practically regards it in making verses 


himself. 
A KEY, for Tutors only, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


AN UNDERGRADUATE’S TRIP to ITALY 


and ATTICA in the WINTER of 1880-81. By J. L. 
THOMAS, “Balliol College, Oxford, Crown svo, cloth, 


5s. [Just published, 


Oxrorp: JAMES THORNTON. Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 


IN OCTOBER. 
THE OUTLINES of JURISPRUDENCE, 


for the use of Students. By B. R. WISE, late § 
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